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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


1B leks FRIENDS: 
An invigoratifg gale blowing in from spacious waters to sweep away 
fog, dust and smoke could not be more welcome, more conducive to 
atmospheric clearness, than is the paragraph given below to our clarity of 
thought : 


“Negations.—During the year you have heard old men say that you can’t demand perfec- 
tion of human beings. This is the cheapest kind of nonsense. I got perfect courtesy in 
the school I visited yesterday; I heard children spell words perfectly; little tots of seven 
added 5 and 3 and secured a perfect answer. You often hear perfect music, eat perfect 
meals, read perfect poems. The human heart hungers for perfection. To satisfy it in 
many school subjects is not only not impossible but nothing else will do. The Good Book 
doesn’t mince words about it but says, ‘Be thou therefore perfect.’ The longer anybody 
delays himself by objecting, the more ashamed he is when he hears his ‘can’t be done’ 
drowned out by the hurrahs of those who are doing it. You have here a form of holdback 
that is silly and childish, a tendency of some light-minded person to turn into a joke certain 
incompetences for which they should be ashamed.” 


The quotation is from the Mid-Year Prospectus issued by Superintendent 
McAndrew of Chicago, and his subject is the teaching of Arithmetic, but one 
may take it as a sermon on high aim everywhere. “Cheap nonsense” used to 
cloak incompetence besets us poor mortals both from within and without; clever 
sophistry that sounds so reasonable we half accept while yet our inner hunger 
for perfection. rejects. 


These, I think, are truths in the teaching of deaf children—when a teacher 
surrenders perfection as an ideal and adopts, instead, the line of least resistance, 
the quality of her work is doomed; and when a school is content with any goal 
lower than perfection its products are on a proportionately lower level. Not 
that we can in every line attain perfection, but that “where there is no vision 
the people perish.” Nothing but the effort for perfection will bring consistently 
high grade results. 





























THE SALARY QUESTION 


Lucite M. Moore 


HE had years of successful teaching 
behind her and a position of recog- 
nized importance, and this is what 

she said: 

“Yes, the teacher of the deaf must 
be made of material having the stretchi- 
ness of India rubber, the sturdiness and 
endurance of the oak, the gladsome cheer 
of a babbling brook and the speed of 
an electric current. Add to these quali- 
fications training and experience, then 
pay her ’most as much as a good janitor 
gets and—there you are.” 

Funny! Yes; but it is painfully true. 
There is no work that demands more 
of the personality of the worker. If 
she is worthy of the name the teacher 
of the deaf is pouring out vitality, mag- 
netic influence, whatever one wishes to 
call it, every moment of the school ses- 
sion in order to grip and hold her class 
in spite of the closed avenue of ap- 
proach. When the reaction comes after 
dismissal, the exhaustion of vitality is 
out of proportion to the time spent. She 
then assumes, with more or less regu- 
larity, certain extra-schoolroom duties 
which, while they add to her labors, give 
her invaluable contacts with the pupils. 
As she prepares the next day’s work, she 
carries with her the problems involved 
in the personal characteristics of each 
child. These must be solved if she is 
to “put over” the work. Often she car- 
ries them with her up to the hour of 
sleep and wakens in the morning to find 
that her subconscious mind has labored 
over them while she slept and her way 
is plainer. No one can do all this with- 
out adequate rest and relaxation, which 
means that the social side of life, right- 
fully dear to most young people, must 
be kept within very strict limitations. 

When vacation comes she faces a pe- 
riod without income and with definite 
demands for physical re-invigoration and 
professional improvement. The fortu- 
nate few who have been able to save 
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may return to work in the fall fresh, 
strong, clothed and serene, but “broke.” 
The many have demands for every 
penny. Often they go home to assume 
the burden of housekeeping there and 
relieve other members of the family, or 
they spend most of the summer trying 
to build a wardrobe for the coming 
school term with the least possible ex- 
penditure of money. They return less 
refreshed than is desirable, conscious 
of professional deficiencies that a sum- 
mer course might have remedied, and— 
“broke.” It is a grave truth that with 
most of our teachers there is not the 
remotest possibility of providing for 
illness, accident or old age, one or all 
of which each year renders more prob- 
able. “There you are!” 


The remedy? A- living wage and 
teachers’ pensions, I suppose. But a 
discussion of salary with people from 
different sections of the country shows 
chaos. In contrast to the complete lack 
of organized procedure along that line 
in our profession, consider this quotation 
from an article in the Educational Re- 
view: 


“One city after another is adopting a 
salary schedule which makes the amount of 
the salary paid dependent upon the academic 
and professional training of the teacher, and 
her demonstrated fitness for the work. This 
means that, in such systems, the sixth grade 
teacher will receive the same salary as the 
high school teacher if she has had the same 
amount of preparation; which is eminently 
wise and right. Happily we are outgrowing 
the notion that very little preparation is 
necessary for the teaching of the so-called 
elementary subjects. Perhaps it would be 
nearer the truth to say that the more elemen- 
tary the subject to be presented, the broader 
and richer should be the cultural background 
of the teacher who presents it. Certainly it 
requires a surer grasp, a finer understanding, 
to impart knowledge in what Huxley calls 
the ‘easy language’ than to discuss it learnedly 
in technical terms 





We need some central registry of 
teachers by means of which those of 
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academic and professional attainment 
may receive a certain recognition, sum- 
mer courses may be credited, experience 
and standing recorded; so that merit 
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may be known, ambition stimulated, and 
the effort toward better salaries be based 
upon something more substantial than 
hearsay. 





RHYTHM 


IRENE L. SANDBERG* 


FOREWORD :—The following article on Rhythm has been written as the result of 
constant demands upon the writer from teachers in other schools wishing aid in this field of 


work. 


The methods and materials used have been gathered from many different sources; some 
from other schools for the deaf, some from schools for hearing children, some from other 
instructors and some have grown out of the writer’s own teaching experience. 

It is not our purpose in Illinois to teach deaf children to sing, and we make no claims 
in a musical field. We are striving to develop more natural voices in our children and to 


give them better speech. 


If in teaching a musical scale or a song we can banish the deadly 


monotony which so often characterizes voices of deaf children, we feel we have made some 


advancement toward normal speech, with all that it implies. 


“tone-deaf” speech teaching. 


There has been too much 


We believe that better voices can be secured when voice 


development with deaf children is begun not mechanically but in a natural way by first 


giving them an idea of sound—/. L. S. 


HE word “rhythm” comes from 

the Greek word “rhythmos”: which 

means “to flow”; thus, by devel- 
opment, we get the idea of the measured 
flow of movements, or beat, in verse, 
in music or, by analogy, in other con- 
nections. 

However, we are accustomed to think 
of rhythm in a very limited sense; in 
poetry for example, as the repetition of 
an accent at a certain place; in music 
as the repetition of an accent at a cer- 
tain measured time, 1, 2, 3; 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc. In the kindergarten we think of 
it as related to exercises of the arms 
and legs as it were, keeping time to the 
music. But rhythm is far more than 
this. It is really the orderly arrange- 
ment of the universe. What would a 
picture be without rhythm? No orderly 
succession of day or night, of winter 
and summer, of flood and ebb of tide. 
The world is full of rhythm. We see 
it in the sea, the rain blown by wind 
offers rich studies, as do trees, smoke, 
growing grain in the fields, dust clouds 
on the road and even our little bird 
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friends as they wing their way through 
the air. 

Our heart beats, our breathing, our 
walking, are all rhythmic. Rhythm, 
then, is within us, and the history of 
the world proves that man has ever tried 
to give expression to that which is 
within him. Consequently the Rhythm 
Instructor endeavors to give the child 
an opportunity to express or awaken 
the rhythm which is within him. But 
she has a further object, she knows that 
all motor activity reacts upon the brain, 
establishing physical co-ordination, in ad- 
dition to developing physical strength 
and brain power. 

The early critics of prosody distin- 
guished three elements of which rhythm 
was composed—the spoken word, the 
tune in music and song, and the bodily 
motion. 

The Greeks who used rhythm so ex- 
tensively may have made it an altogether 
too important element in the education 
of their youth, but we, on the other 
hand, have erred in not appreciating the 
fact that all life, mental and physical, is 
perfect in proportion to the perfection 
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of its rhythm. Brain activity is not 
made of currents of force but rather of 
rhythm among the brain cells. 

We are told that the fundamental ele- 
ment in expression is thinking and that 
all expression is primarily an effort to 
make thought known. What are the 
elements of thinking? When we recall 
an event, an experience, or the appear- 
ance of an object, we find that the mind 
proceeds from idea to idea by a series 
of pulsations. It forms a concept, rests 
upon it then leaps forward to another 
(idea), and in this transition is a move- 
ment which is rhythmic. 

This characteristic of thinking will 
be better appreciated by noting the dif- 
ference between musing and _ thinking. 
In musing the mind drifts from idea 
to idea, independently of the. will; there 
is little concentration and it moves pas- 
sively. In thinking, however, there is 
an accentuation of successive pulsations. 
The mind concentrates its attention on 
one idea, placing this in the foreground, 
others in the background; then chooses 
another idea from the many possible as- 
sociations and directs attention to that. 
The prolonging of the concentration of 
the mind upon an idea is called “at- 
tention.” 

In counting thoughtfully, the mind 
takes the idea of one, pauses while it 
forms a certain concept, passes over 
(leaps, we say, for the movement is 
quick and seems to have an impetus or 
compelling force) to two; from two to 
three, and so on, pausing after each 
concept. 

This develops concentration and at- 
tention, and so is one of the best exer- 
cises for training the mind to act rhyth- 
mically, and, consequently, brings good 
results when adapted to the training of 
the voice. 

The principle is the same that we 
have seen governing all rhythmic move- 
ments. Action, it may be physical or it 
may be mental; then pause or attention, 
or impression; and, finally, reaction or 
expression. 

-All thinking is rhythmic; hence ex- 
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pression is rhythmic, be it expression 
of thought as shown by the body or as 
shown through speech. In analyzing 
these elements we find there is, or should 
be, to get the best results, an alterna- 
tion between receiving an impression 
and the expression of it, between taking 
the idea and giving it to others. 

When successive receptions of im- 
pression cause expression without con- 
striction (of mind or body), labor, or 
too deliberative energies, then rhythm is 
the result. 

When breathing results from a se- 
quence of ideas in speaking—that is, im- 
pression and expression come into natu- 
ral alternation, one causing the other— 
rhythm will follow. 

The principle of rhythm will enable 
us to realize the true nature of flexi- 
bility and help to establish a sympa- 
thetic continuity between preparation and 
speech, between the establishment of 
conditions and the resultant tone. When- 
ever there is a separation of the two, 
due to hesitation or to any other cause, 
there will be a lack of rhythm, and ac- 
tions may follow, but they are chaotic 
rather than flexible. 

The hesitation here spoken of may be 
due to the mental trouble called “Apha- 
sia,” or it may be that a nervous con- 
dition affects the breathing, and so the 
free speech because the rhythm is in- 
terfered with. Rhythmic exercises, es- 
pecially for movement in thinking, are 
invaluable in the treatment of these dif- 
ficulties. : 

Prof. Alfred Gutzmann of Berlin 
made a strong point of the fact that the 
mind controls breathing and speaking, 
and that the psychological principle 
governs the act of speaking—concentra- 
tion, first; then attention, and then 
speech. 

This principle is of vital importance 
and should be realized and carried out 
by all teachers of the deaf in voice and 
speech work. The day of imitation 
alone is past, and the best and true way 
to train the whole child is to train the 
mind to think. 
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The most satisfactory results for the 
voice in quality, pitch, and inflection, 
and for speech in true natural enuncia- 
tion and expression, come from mental 
education, from training the mind to 
think vividly. 

The mind sits like a queen upon her 
throne, dominating the body; so the 
more rhythmically she acts, the more 
rhythmic will be the movements of the 
head and limbs in walking and dancing, 
the action of the lungs in breathing, and 
the voice in speaking. Note the dif- 
ference between the movements of the 
person whose mind acts quickly and 
rhythmically and one who has a dull, 
sluggish mind. Notice, too, the inflec- 
tions, the frequent change of pitch in 
the voice of a vivacious person. One 
who is slow to think has fewer and less 
varied inflections, although the quality 
of the tone may be as agreeable. 

All rhythmic exercises, if properly 
done, will develop the mind, although 
they may be primarily to train the body 
and the voice. 

Lack of appreciation of the part that 
rhythm plays in the processes of life 
has prevented child life in home and in 
school from rising to the heights it 
should. So teachers of the deaf should 
set for themselves the very high aim 
of leading in an educational movement. 
Let rhythm be recognized as a tremen- 
dous factor in the development of the 
individuality of the child; and this is, in 
its last analysis, the end sought in all 
teaching. 

If rhythm is to be an important ele- 
ment in the intellectual development of 
the child, then it must be considered in 
a broader sense than that exemplified 
by clapping, marching and beating time, 
since rhythm has its origin not in mathe- 
matics, but in poetry. 

We should train the child’s power of 
observation and understanding so that he 
will spontaneously respond to all the 


“rhythms of life’— such as “human 
rhythms,” “nature rhythms,” “bodily 
rhythms,” “cosmic rhythms,” and “mu- 


sical rhythms.” By giving a child this 
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kind of education, which certain psy- 
chologists regard as emotional rather 
than as a perception in character, we 
awaken within him sensations of mind, 
heart and body which make up a com- 
posite feeling. The child is thus made 
better able to interpret his material and 
immaterial needs and adjust himself to 
conditions of nature surrounding him. 

The work in rhythm consists in de- 
veloping the rhythmic sense in deaf 
children by the correlation of voice 
training, physical training and language. 

There are two physical agents by 
means of which we appreciate sound and 
rhythm. They are the ear as regards 
the first, and the whole nervous system 
as regards the latter. 

Proceed therefore to give the pupils 
a vibratory education by tuning the 
whole nervous system to perceive sound 
and rhythm images. This waking is 
necessary to convey to them the real 
meaning of sound and of spoken lan- 
guage. It is vitalizing speech and lan- 
guage to the deaf child. 

Since deafness is the natural state 
of the new-born infant and hearing an 
acquired faculty, we should educate him 
to perceive tone tactually, so that the 
effect upon him will be, as nearly as 
possible, analogous to that of hearing. 

The first step in vibratory education 
is to give the child a vibratory experi- 
ence. His whole body should first be 
made sensitive to vibration. He then 
should be trained to distinguish between 
crude noises and musical sounds. He 
should be made sensitive to these un- 
musical noises so that he may come to 
dislike them and in time stop making 
them. On the other hand he should 
be so charmed by musical tones that he 
will welcome them, and in time be able 
to reproduce them. 

The work of tone development or 
voice training is one toward which the 
attention of modern educators of the 
deaf is turning and it is one the speech 
teacher can not afford to ignore. The 
great progress made in teaching speech 
to the deaf child has not deceived us 





























into thinking that everything possible 
has been done to give him good speech. 
The unsatisfactory results in the voice 
quality is a proof that the methods of 
training and using the voice have not 
become firmly fixed on a scientific basis. 

The term “quality of the voice’”’ means 
the kind of tone used in speaking. Be- 
fore taking up the suggestive exercises 
for voice improvement let us consider 
three questions into which the subject 
naturally divides itself : 


1. What is the present status of the 
deaf child’s voice? 

2. To what extent may the predominant 
tone of the voice be improved? 

3. How can it be done? 


In the first place, it may be well to 
state that we have no absolute stand- 
ard of voice excellence. There is no 
specific recipe for correct voice. Whether 
a voice is good or bad depends practi- 
cally on the ear of the listener. What 
sounds good to one person may sound 
very different to another. This very 
fact is the cause of much that is un- 
satisfactory in the sound of the speech. 
There is too much “tone-deaf” speech 
teaching. 

The voice of the deaf child has been 
abused. As it is, it is a complicated af- 
fair. We hear a man’s voice in a boy, 
a boy’s voice in a man, a boy’s voice in 
a girl, etc. We often hear a very heavy, 
coarse voice in a delicate little girl and 
a small thin voice in a strapping six- 
footer. If the deaf child has a good 
voice, it is the exception. It is often an 
accident, and the cause of much con- 
gratulation. 

It will be admitted that the deaf 
child uses his voice mechanically purely 
in a physical sense. His intellectual and 
emotional nature, so far as his voice is 
concerned, are dormant. Whether he 
asks a question, makes a statement, gives 
a command, or an exclamation, the tone 
of his voice is just the same. He does 
not know how to make his voice express 
what is in his mind. Fortunately most 
teachers. know good tone when they 
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hear it, but they are lacking in skill 


as to how to keep it. They attempt 
any voice work with timidity because 
of their own lack of voice training. 
They seldom find fault with the quality 
of the voice. Their chief concern is 
to get plenty of sound. They demand 
loudness above everything else, and that 
is just what they have secured—quantity 
instead of quality. 

Quality of tone—the sound of the 
speech—depends on the individual tones 
imparted by the different vowels. It is 
chiefly in the vowels that we hear the 
music of speech. The consonants are 
the noises. In the method of developing 
speech by beginning with breath con- 
sonants we start with noises instead of 
with tone. Too much attention has been 
paid to consonantal noise and too little 
to vowel tones. We have been so much 
concerned with the question “how to 
teach speech” that we have overlooked 
the more important one, “how the child 
learns to speak.” 

We shall have better voices when we 
begin voice development with deaf chil- 
dren in a natural way, by first giving 
them an idea of sound. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
acquiring of speech with a deaf child 
is purely mechanical. Speech is first 
mental, then physical, vocal, and verbal. 
The idea of sound is the antecedent to 
tone and it is absolutely essential. We 
should subordinate the mechanism of 
speech to the idea of tone. By getting 
sound impressions to the brain and es- 
tablishing the association between hear- 
ing the tone (feeling the tone) and 
its production, we shall be able to get va- 
riety and tone color in the vowel sounds. 
Just in the relative degree by which 
we can improve the vowel sounds shall 
we be able to improve the quality of 
the voice. 

The time to improve the voice is be- 
fore it begins. This sounds paradoxical, 
but it implies that defects of voice when 
once established, are hard to correct. 
“Prevention is better than cure.” The 
prevention of a bad quality of voice is 
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the end toward which we should work. 

The preparatory work in voice train- 
ing is of prime importance. It con- 
sists in exercises that will educate the 
touch to perceive sound as vibration. In 
all the sense-training work for which 
our schools for the deaf have been fa- 
mous it is strange that so little has been 
given to quicken the child’s attention to 
sound. 

In the case of the partially hearing 
child, who is often “tone-deaf,” give 
systematic ear-training exercises. Half 
the problem of voice training is ear 
training. Develop the faculty of intelli- 
gent hearing and train the child to ap- 
ply this knowledge to modulating his 
voice. With the child who has the 
power of sound perception, develop this 
power by exercises that allow him to 
combine what he hears and what he 
feels. In the case of the totally deaf 
child, train his touch, so that the sense 
of hearing, in relation to speech, may 
be, so far as possible, supplied. 

Make the pianoforte, with its ready- 
made tones, the center of operation. At- 
tract the child’s attention to sound by 
playing for him and to him. 

Saturate him in musical vibration. He 
notices at once when you are playing, he 
feels vibration, and when not playing 
nv vibration is felt. The first exercises 
at the piano awaken sensations of tone 
and train the child in quick response. 

Give the children an idea of the 
properties which all sounds possess— 
loudness, pitch and quality. The first 
exercises to develop the sense of loud- 
ness are given with the bass drum and 
the piano. Exercises to develop the 
sense of pitch relationship of tones are 
given with the piano first, later with 
other instruments. To develop the sense 
of the quality of sound—the timbre of 
sound — introduce . several instruments, 
and have the children distinguish be- 
tween the high pitch of the piano, the 
high pitch of the guitar, the flute, bells 
and the teacher’s voice. \ They also rec- 
ognize the low and the medium pitches 
of these instruments. In all vibration 


work use the bass drum. The child 
closes his eyes and rests his hands light- 
ly on the drum. The moment the vi- 
bration ceases he opens his eyes and 
points to the instrument from which the 
vibration came. This is teaching the 
child to “hear with his hands.” 

When the children have become ac- 
quainted with sound—have really dis- 
covered the world of tone—begin the de- 
velopment of the voice. 


The drum is recommended as a sound 
reflector for voice work. Every time 
the child makes a tone he feels it—‘lis- 
tens to it with his hands’”—mental tone 
pictures are created and he drops throat 
consciousness, which causes throat stiff- 
ness, the cause of much of the bad tone. 
The child thus secures the right idea of 
tone—that it is something without—and 
the making of tone with him becomes a 
spontaneous activity of his mind. 

The vowel o-e should be the starting 
point of voice training exercises. If 
rightly used it places the tone for all 
other vowels. The larynx of a young 
child is a delicate instrument and is not 
adapted to violent voice exercises. Do 
not try to get big tone with young chil- 
dren. 

All preliminary voice work should be 
confined to pure vowels, not words, nor 
even syllables. When we are working 
to establish pure tone we want no such 
complication as consonantal noises. 


The vowels are classified with regard 
to their adaptation for good tone pro- 
duction. The best vowels for good tone 
are: 


1. EE (on the high pitch for head voice, 
develops head and nasal resonance. ) 

. O-E (on the medium pitch for me- 
dium tone, develops resonance in the 
cavities of the mouth.) 

3. OO AW (on the low pitch for 
“chest voice,” develops chest reson- 
ance, ) 


ew 


Note—Do not use No. 3 very much. 
In training the children’s voices it is 
of practical importance that the teacher 
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keep in mind the three registers of the 
voice—the low register (the chest or 
the thick), the medium (or thin), and 
the small (or higher). It is not meant 
that we should regard “head voice” and 
“chest voice” as distinct registers, but 
the chest, the cavities of the mouth, and 
the head are the main parts in vocal 
resonance, and they should all be brought 
into play, in order to equalize the voice 
and get a heterogeneous series of tones 
throughout the compass of the voice. 

Teachers have been developing voice 
in a limited chest range and this has 
resulted in the heavy chest voices so 
common in young deaf children. They 
have not developed head and nasal res- 
onance. Another thing, they seem to 
have lost sight of the fact that an adult’s 
voice is an octave lower than a child’s 
They should pitch their tones an octave 
higher for the child to imitate in tones 
that would be natural to him. We 
should remember that a deaf child can 
and does imitate tone—the tone that he 
feels—just as a normal child imitates 
tones that he hears. 

To avoid strained constricted tones, 
begin voice development with the high 
tone—the head tone—and bring the tone 
down gradually. It is safe to carry a 
higher tone down, but it is always risky 
and often injurious to the throat to 
carry a lower tone up. By forcing the 
chest tones up you completely destroy 
the vibrant head tone. 

Begin accent work with strong and 
weak, 


STRONG | WEAK 





Alternate these. Do not have a set 
way of writing the words on the board 
or the child will form a wrong asso- 
ciation. Also the strong and weak 
chords giving each in the treble and then 
in the bass or reversing them. 

With a grand piano let the small chil- 
dren turn their chairs so that the back 
of the chair will touch the piano. Have 
the children stand with both feet on 
the chair, this gives them the same op- 
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portunity of feeling the vibrations in 
their feet as the older children who can 
stand on the floor and still be seen above 
the piano. If an upright piano must be 
used have a platform built around it, 
touching the piano, so that the small 
children may stand on it and be seen 
above the piano. Make the child stand 
erect and straight with fips of fingers 
resting lightly on the piano; (child may 
stand with finger tips on drum as well 
as piano for this exercise.) 

Play some strong chords on the low 
keys, because there is stronger vibration 
felt there. Let child look and feel at 
first. Then write strong on the slate. 

Then have child close his eyes and 
feel vibration. Then go to the slate 
and make as many strong (long) marks 
under strong as chords were played (usu- 
ally 1, 2, 3, or 4). 

Do not place the slate very near the 
instrument. It is better some little dis- 
tance away. Memory is stimulated by 
requiring the child to cover some little 
space before writing his observation as 
to number of counts. 

Show the child the vibrations « for 
weak. Play these in the treble clef 
first, as there the vibration is not felt so 
strongly. Develop in the same manner 
as strong was developed. Play weak in 
both the treble and bass clefs. Com- 
bine the two; strong and weak. Pre- 
sent them in all possible ways as: 3 
weak 1 strong; 2 strong 1 weak; 1 weak 
3 strong; etc. Teach older children, 
who have speech and are capable of 
counting, to say “three strong and one 
weak,” etc. These chords strong and 
weak may be used in accent work (for 
they are in reality accented and wnac- 
cented), for syllables, words and sen- 
tences; leading to connected and pro- 
gressive rhythms. 

By this time the child should be 
capable of feeling a few measures of a 
rhythm, know where the accent occurs 
and begin to count it. Children stand 
with left hand on the piano, right hand 
raised in air ready to begin. Count 
time by patting right hand gently on the 
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back of left hand, raising it higher for 
the accent instead of tapping harder. A 
child making a mistake should not be 
allowed to continue, but should be per- 
mitted to come to the front where he can 
see and correct his errors. Later chil- 
dren close their eyes and count time; 
this gives concentration and individual 
thinking, not imitation of rhythms. 

I find that at first it is better to play 
chords instead of tunes or rhythms con- 
taining the single note or passing notes. 
With older children when they have 
learned to tap or beat time have them 
count one, two, three, four; one, two, 
three, four, etc. Younger children who 
can not count say, Pum, pum, pum, pum; 


Pum, pum, pum, pum, etc. 
Teach { " my 


Children stand at the piano or drum 
with hands resting lightly on it, look at 
teacher (at first) while she plays some 
low chords. Show the children Jow on 
the keyboard. Ask the child to show 
you low on the keyboard and on the 
slate, (low having been written on the 
slate previously). Do this many times. 
Later children close their eyes, their 
hands still on the piano or drum— 
while some Jow chords are _ played. 
One child is asked to go to the slate 
and make as many marks under the 
word low as chords were played. When 
the children have a very clear idea of 
low, teach them high. High is pre- 
sented and developed in the same man- 
ner as low. Give the child the vibra- 
tions for high, low; ask him if high and 
low feel the same; compare several times 
before showing the child high on the 
keyboard. The best method of secur- 
ing concentration is to have the child 
close his eyes. You may find that he 
will apparently get it correctly the first 
few days or weeks, but later become 
confused and get it wrong. That is be- 
cause he is not concentrating. When 
wishing the attention of the class tap on 
the piano case. They sense the differ- 
ence in the vibration keenly. 
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When the class has a clear idea of 4 


high.and low, present to them high, low, 


strong, and weak in different combina- ~ 



































tions as: 
LOW 
STRONG | WEAK 
or 
WEAK STRONG 
HIGH 
STRONG WEAK 
or 
WEAK | STRONG 
STRONG 
LOW | HIGH 
or 
HIGH | LOW 
WEAK 
HIGH LOW 
or 
LOW HIGH 











Have the children stand the distance 
of four of their feet from the piano in 
a line; give strong, weak, high, low in 
as many ways as possible. As _ they 
make their marks correctly on the slate 
move them a little farther away until 
they are at the greatest distance at 
which they can feel the vibrations cor- 
rectly. Those who can not feel them 
move back toward the piano. This leads 
to training the feet to feel vibrations 
and later on the march, run, skip, 
waltz, etc. The children’s feet should 
be trained as well as their hands. Do 
not forget the use and value of the drum 
as a reflector of vibration. 

Take the children’s voices now from 
high to low, requiring a considerable 
change in voice but not expecting any- 
thing more than a relative change in 
pitch. Use ubububub, high and low or 
ubububub low, beebeebeebee high, these 
combinations having been taught by the 
classroom teacher and the child capable 
of producing them correctly. Play a 
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PUM pan 


Words of two syllables. 


Accent onfirst, 


Monda y. 
uesday . 
Thank you. 


RHYTHM 


Occent Work. A 





PUM 


Words of three Syllables Saturday . 


Accent onfirst. Come to me, 





Words of foursy lla bles 


Accentonfirs 


Ja 
pe ee “ 7 ae 


Words of two syllables Japan 


Accent on Second / som 





Words of three syllables 


Accent on second 


fum PUM pum Pum 


December 
remember 


1 think so 
Come quickly 





Words of four syllables 
and 


scent on $@co 


difference of three octaves (with chords) 
for the ubububub or ubububub-beebee- 
beebee exercises. Child lowering its 
head for low tones not constricted, rais- 
ing it for high tones not constricted. 
When you are sure the child can get 
low and high well, write between on the 


et 
ansiety, 





Please pardon me 


slate. What you are working for is the 
natural tone placements and the octave. 
Develop between as low and high have 
been developed, playing within the octave 
Bb below middle C to Bb above or 
neighboring compass on the keyboard. 
When this region is fixed in the child’s 




















A 


Pum pumby Mm pam 


Accent en thi {teost 


A 


Pum pumpumOUmM 


Accent 


mind, we change and do not have be- 
ween. 

We now work for the intervals of the 
octave, fifth and then the third, placing 
the voice on Bb below middle C and 
playing the other intervals from that 
tonic. 
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Words of four syllables Automobile 


San Francisco 
Accent on third: LE like Candy 





J. Wes EE EE 
Wordsof three syllables = Gif SBey~ = Took atime 
A 





Words of five s lo bles Philadelp 





Words pl five syllables Superintendent Like polahes, 
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i; / 
ge SO unbelievable 





vu kanization 


Use o-e on Bb low; ce on Bb high 
(octave). 

Use o-e on fifth. 

Use o-e on third. 

Other vowels may also be used, but 
the best results have been secured with 
o-e. 
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Counting Two- Accent on One, Cc 





Counting Six Accent on One 





Fill in the first, second, third, fourth 


and fifth intervals. The sixth interval 
is very hard. The seventh not so hard. 
(This is for advanced children.) Thus 
the octave has been completed, and scale 
exercises can be begun. 


The purpose of the scale work is to 
equalize the vowels and make the voice 
flexible. This is the most necessary 
exercise for keeping good tone after you 
have secured it. By scale practice we 
secure pliant and sustained use of the 
breath, precision in the attack and the 
proper mixture of vowels throughout 
the compass of the voice. -Do not at- 


tempt scale practice earlier than the 
third grade. 
INFLECTION 

Change of pitch is the fundamental 
element of voice training. Children 
should acquire a broad change of pitch 
from word to @ord, phrase to phrase, 
sentence to sentence. Inflection is a 
subtler element than change of pitch. 
Inflection is change of pitch within the 
word. We change the pitch when we 
change the thought. Pitch is an intel- 
lectual modulation. Inflection combines 
the intellectual and the emotional modu- 
lations. It is a change of thought and 
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Ki (London Br idge) 





Run 


of feeling. For a deaf child to acquire 
inflection he must be made to think and 
feel what he says. 
ACCENT 

In presenting the following always 
have the children stand at the piano or 
drum. 

First—feel. 

Second—count. 

Third—pum, 

Fourth—word. 

Do not work on words you will not 
use with the class that year. Always 
simplify work for the child. Make it 





as easy and as clear as possible. Types 
of words showing accent and how it is 
developed. Make the accented syllable 
stronger and not longer. 

Begin rhythm work with babies, using 
first a march time, which is 4/4 time. A 
very simple march with the time well 
accented. If the class can not get 4/4 
time give them 3/4 or waltz time. Then 
return to 4/4 and as a general rule they 
will respond readily. The order of 
teaching rhythms is 4/4, 3/4, 2/4, 6/8, 
then syncopated or broken time. In 
teaching the child to feel the rhythm at 
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cs Waltz. 4 








love Joe 


A They lLoveMe Too. 


I love Pa pa, They foreme 





Chart 
Pun im Dyk Pum 
UM Pum PUM Pum; 
PUM pen pum PUM, 


Chart Z. | -lve MA-ma, 


I love Yo Oe a Fe 


[ leve PA- fo» . 
They loveme too—" 





Chart |. 


the piano or drum, first have him stand 
with hands lightly on instrument, eyes 
open, feeling while several measures of 
chords are played; use 4/4 rhythm. 
Have him count it, “pum” it, tap on 
hands with eyes closed. Then let him 
stand away from the instrument and 
mark time with his arms and with his 


PUN Pum PUM pum ChartZ. 


PUM pee PUM. ” 


The 
OW says MOO___., 


OO Mose M 00... 


MILK for You__<* 
MOO mooMO00 —. 


feet. Accent always with left foot. 
Puzzle the child by playing several! 
measures, 4/4 time, fast and then slow 
while he is still some distance from the 
instrument. 

Develop a waltz, 3/4 time, a run and 
a skip after the same manner as 4/4 
was developed. 
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H ush-a- bye. 5 





Ge to as ha- b ye, 


Chart |, 


a Pern ron COM POM 


a si — PUM Paem— 


bar by, Hush: a- bye. 









Chart Z. 
Er * 


a 





wm— “PUM 


Sport hy 
54 Sleep my ome 
ra- "Dye. 


How To Bow. 





you Know ,| how 


bour- ¢ 


De you 


Chart. /. 


UM Pum PU 

ba fe PUR, 
UM pum PUM 
UM pum PUA. 


Rhythm has great value in teaching 
concentration. The child should be 
made to enjoy his work at the piano and 
not have it become irksome or a drud- 
. gery. It should be a period to which he 
looks forward with pleasure. 


In teaching songs precede the words 
of the song by two weeks work on them 
in the schoolroom. Never try the words 
of a song to the rhythm until the child 


a] how To bow f Bou ! bow + 


how To 


to bow- . bow . 


{ \ 


eow— . 





Chart Z. 
Do you Know—— 
How to OW F 
How to 

ow te 


ow Bow 
Bow. 


understands them and can say them 
correctly or you will defeat your pur- 


pose. In teaching songs follow this 
outline ; 

1. Feel. 

2. Count rhythm (either tap or 
count). 


3. Pum (for every syllable in words 
of song). 
4, Say words of song. 


: M, 





ar 
dr 
cu 
th 


pt 
id 
w 











for 











In a period try and give: 

Accent 

Rhythm 

Songs or words. 

As we advance we secure inflection, 
phrasing and continuity. Rhythm can 
be used with splendid results to secure 
smooth and rhythmical poetry in the 
upper grades. Deaf children need to be 
taught the beauty and rhythm in poetry, 
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it does not come to them naturally. They 
also need much phrasing, they do not 
stop or pause correctly at commas or 
periods. 

All types of songs should be taught: 
those that prolong tone for the child 
who cuts off or does not complete his 
words, and staccato for the little fellow 
who drawls and holds on too long to 
his words. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF TONE AND RHYTHM 


WiL_MA SHILLADY Brapy* 


HE last decade thas _ witnessed 

an ever-growing interest in the 

teaching of tone and rhythm as 
an aid to better speech for deaf chil- 
dren. Much has been written dis- 
cussing the theory of this subject, but 
there has been a surprising lack of 
practical material for the teacher. The 
purpose of this article is to give some 
ideas and exercises for developing the 
work, a step at a time. 

Equipment 

Piano 

Adjustable platform 

Drum Rack 

Military Drums 

Child’s Small Drum 

Cymbals 

Clappers 

Flags 

Paper caps 

Soap bubble pipes 

Bass Drum (good resonance) 

Montessori Bells 

Guitar 

Metronome 

Tambourines 

Whistles 

Sleigh-bells 

Rubber balls (medium size) 

Doll 


*Special teacher of tone and rhythm, R. I. School 
for the Deaf. 


Balloons 
Feather Toys 


The First Step 


The normal hearing child first learns 
to hear, and it is some time before 
he attempts to imitate. He first imi- 
tates the tone, not words. Deaf chil- 
dren must make use of the sense of 
touch to develop a_ perception of 
sound, so that hearing, in its relation 
to speech, may be supplied as far as 
possible. 

Exercises to Induce Consciousness of 
Vibration 

1. The children stand around the 
piano with hands resting lightly upon 
it, bodies touching the piano. Children 
who have any hearing do not touch the 
piano. The teacher plays bright 
rhythms and the children show that 
they have perceived the vibration. This 
exercise is just to attract the child’s 
attention to sound. 

2. The children close their eyes, put 
their heads down on the piano, and fee] 
the vibration as the teacher plays. Sud- 
denly the music stops, and the children 
raise their heads and hands imme- 
diately. 

3. The bass drum is placed at right 
angles to the piano. The child places 
his hands lightly on the drum-head 
and closes his eyes while the teacher 
plays on the piano. When the piano 
vibration stops, he turns around. 











At first the teacher plays loudly but 
gradually accustoms the children to 
feeling softer tones. 


To Develop a Sense of Loudness or 
Proportion 

1. The teacher beats the bass drum 
loudly and softly, while the child imi- 
tates, showing the number of tones and 
the kind, such as one loud, two soft, 
and one loud, etc. 

2. Similar exercise, using the piano. 

3. The children clap loudly, then 
softly. 

4. They beat the toy drum hard, then 
lightly. 

5. Game of giants and fairies. The 
children stamp heavily for the giants, 
and walk very lightly for the fairies. 


To Develop a Sense of Pitch 

1. The children stand around the 
piano touching it, while the teacher 
plays chords in the bass. She stops 
and asks a child to show where she 
played, and he points to the lower reg- 
ister of the piano. In like manner, she 
plays chords in the highest register of 
the piano. The children close their 
eyes and when the vibration stops, 
show in which register, high or low, 
the teacher played. 

2. The children feel the piano vibra- 
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tions in the drum-head, and imitate 
the teacher, playing in the high or low 
register of the piano. 

3. The child places his hands lightly 
on the guitar, and distinguishes be- 
tween the high and low strings. 

4. If a child has partial hearing, he 
may distinguish between high and low 
bells. 


To Develop a Sense of Quality of Tone 

For this exercise, the teacher uses 
several instruments, the piano, guitar, 
military drum, whistle, bells, and voice. 
The bass drum is placed in such a 
position that the vibrations from these 
instruments may be felt on the drum- 
head. 

The child stands with his hands rest- 
ing lightly on the drum-head, with his 
back to the instrument and his eyes 
closed. The teacher plays one of the 
instruments and the child points to the 
instrument from which the vibration 
came. She may start with two instru- 
ments, the piano and drum, then intro- 
duce others as the child becomes sure of 
those alteady given. The children think 
this is a game and always enjoy it. 


To Develop a Sense of Rhythm 


The feeling for rhythm is developed 
through muscular response from the 



































larger muscles of the body. The con- 
trol of these muscles will, in time, en- 
able the child to control the finer 
muscles of the vocal organs. 


1. The children imitate movements 
which they have seen. They fly like 
birds, gallop like horses, jump like 
rabbits, run like dogs, etc. 

2. They imitate the trees blowing in 
the wind, using the arms for the 
branches, 


3. They run around very lightly pre- 
tending to be the fluttering leaves. 


4. Movements to represent the fall- 
ing snow. 

5. The children rock dolls to sleep, 
while the teacher plays a lullaby. 


6. The children watch the metro- 
nome while the teacher plays some- 
thing in 2-4 tempo. Then they mark 
time with right hands (left hands 
placed on the piano feeling the vibra- 
tion), swinging right and left the 
same as the metronome. 


7. As the teacher beats the bass drum 
in 2-4 time, the child marks time with 
his feet, accenting the first beat (one 
hand on the drum). 

8. He marks time with his feet, as 
he feels the vibrations of the piano. 

9. Using 3-4 tempo, the child sways 
from left to right. 

10. Movements of the arms in 3-4 
tempo. 


To Develop the Voice 

In beginning voice work, always 
use the bass drum as a sound reflector. 
The children readily perceive voice 
vibrations when the teacher throws 
her voice on the drum, and _ enjoy 
feeling their own voices in the drum. 
The teacher does not have the child 
touch her throat or his own throat in 
developing voice. The aim is to have 
the child drop all throat consciousness, 
since throat stiffness is the cause of 
much of the bad quality in the voices 
of deaf children. The child’s attention 
is directed to the tone. He mentally 
pictures it through his touch and con- 
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centrates the not the 


mechanism. 


upon tone, 


The teacher gives high voice on 
vowel oo, child feels the vibration 
in the drum and points to the high 
register of the piano. Then the child 
attempts to imitate the high sound, 
feeling his own voice on the drum. 
It is best not to draw especial attention 
to the vowel. Feeling the vibration 
in the teacher’s head will often help, 
also, having the child keep his head up 
and raise his hand to show that the 
voice is high, 

Then the teacher gives low voice on 
oo and bu bu bu. The child relates 
the tone to the low register of the 
piano, and imitates the tone, feeling 
his voice on the drum. For the low 
tone he lowers his hand and is abso- 
lutely relaxed. 

The teacher may give simple tongue 
gymnastics with voice—but should 
never use hand mirrors as that would 
cause exaggerated tongue movements. 

In the spirit of play, encourage the 
children to give natural sounds. Let 
them imitate the sheep, giving ba-ba 
ba; the dog, giving Dbow-wow-wow ; 
the cow, giving moo-moo-moo; the cat 
giving meou-meou; birds, giving twee- 
twee-twee, etc. 

Little children like to play train, 
scuffing their feet and saying choo-oo, 
choo-oo, or chuff-a-chuff. 

While rocking a doll the child may 
hum, and give boom while beating the 
bass drum. 

The children should be given every 
opportunity for self-expression. 

These nature sounds will be of in- 
estimable help in acquiring natural 
voice. They give the child the chance 
to play with his voice and to do things 
according to his mood. The change 
of tone and breath control gained in 
mimicking do much toward develop- 
ing flexible voices. 

For breath exercises, the teacher 
uses all sorts of toys that children 
can blow, such as balloons, feather 
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toys, feathers tied to strings, and soap- 
bubble pipes. Each child may have a 
lighted candle and give p-p-p-p, t-t-t-t 
and f-f-f-f. For little children, I would 
not give the sound of wh as they are apt 
to confuse it with oo, and the vowel is 
much more important. 

All the beginning work must be 
pleasurable and interesting. The exer- 
cises should be given in the spirit of 
play, and the child should be allowed 
all the initiative possible. 

The Second Step 

In the beginning, the children work 
and play as individuals, but they must 
also develop a sense of team work 
and responsibility for their partners as 
well as for themselves. The rhythmic 
exercises help to do away with self- 
consciousness and to make the chil- 
dren’s voices natural. 

When the children can distinguish 
between the high and low registers of 
the piano, the teacher gives the me- 
dium register. She works in the same 
way, having the child feel the vibration 
either on the piano or the drum-head, 
and show from which part of the 
piano the vibration came. 

Then the teacher gives high, me- 
dium and low voice, letting the child 
feel it on the drum-head. The child 
soon attempts to imitate these tones. In 
working for a change of pitch in the 
voice, she may give oo. or ee high, 
la la la la medium, and bu bu bu bu 
low. The child raises his hand as high 
as possible while giving the high tone, 
lowers it half way for the medium 
tone, and drops it for the low tone. He 
is more tense and rigid for the high 
tone, but completely relaxed for the 
low voice. 

Then you may give oo-ee-FEE, high, 
la la LAR and far, far, FAR, medium, 
bu, bu BOO and foo, foo, FOO, low. 
The children call the high register fee, 
the medium register far, and the low 
register foo, changing the pitch of their 
voices with that of the piano. 

The various vowels are given in the 
three pitches. 
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fee (head voice) 00-ee-ar-0-e-ow 
far (talking voice) ar 
foo (low voice) 00-ee-ar-0-e-aw 
At first, the teacher may do indi- 
vidual work, using the drum-head as a 
sound reflector, but later do class work 
as well at the piano. She should work 
for sustained tone and good quality on 
all the vowels, and not allow the voices 
to become constricted. 
Then the child may combine high, 
medium and low, giving syllables in all 
registers : 


00. 
em SP ar 
o-e 
fee fee_ 
far. 
foo foo 
bee“ 
bar a“ bar 
~baw 


Rhythmic Exercises 

While working for tone, the teacher 
should also be developing a sense of 
rhythm, starting with 2/4 time, then 
giving 3/4 and 4/4 time. The children 
should have a feeling for rhythm as a 
means of expression, and not have the 
idea that rhythm means simply beating 
time. The teacher must always re- 
member to correlate the rhythm and 
tone work. 


Exercises For 2/4 Time 

1. The child marks time with his 
feet, in time with drum beats, accenting 
the first beat. 

2. He claps in time with drum beats, 
accenting the first one of each measure. 

3. Marking time with right hand 
(left hand placed on piano, feeling the 
vibration) swinging right and left. 

4. Giving la la, la la, while doing ex- 
ercise Number 3. 

5. Clapping in time with the piano. 

6. Point-Step. (The toe of the left 
foot is pointed before taking a step, 
then the right foot.) 

The children feel the vibration in the 
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piano then go away from piano to a 
circle in the room, carrying the rhythm 
with them, and back to the piano again. 


7. Motions of pushing a child in a 
swing, forward and backward. 


8. Syllables, accenting the first beat. 
FAR far 
KOO koo 
MEE me 
NO no 
9. Actions, showing the accent on 
the second beat. 
Movement of throwing a ball. 
1. Pick up the ball. 
2. Throw it. 
10. Syllables with 
second beat. 
ar KAR 
ar KAW 
ar KOO 
ar KEE 
ar KOW 
a car, a key, a cow. 
Thar MAR 
thar MAW 
thar MOO 
the moon. 


accent on the 


Exercises For 3/4 Time 
1. Swaying from left to right. 
2. Motions of rocking a doll, giving 


Playing “Rocking Horse.” 
Waving a flag in time. 
Sliding (one slide and hold). 
Lullaby. 
Children slide from left to right 
and back. 
Raise arms up and down. 
Stoop down. 
Rub eyes. 
Place head on left shoulder. 
Place head on right shoulder. 
Go to sleep. 
Wake up when they feel heavy 
chord. 
7. Swinging right hand from left to 
tieht; 5, Z Shiva 
8. Syllables, holding the tone, and ac- 
centing the fiirst beat. 


Din bw 
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os 
WN as ee 
SOO: oie ae 
ROO chet es 
Wi 
nar 
RO aa 
FAR far far 
FAW faw faw 
FOO foo foo 
FEE fee fee 
9. Syllables, accenting the second 
beat. 
bar BAR bar 
bar BAW bar 
bar BOO bar 
bar BEE bar 
10. Syllables, accenting the _ third 
beat. 
kar koo KEE 
tar too TEE 
mee mo-e MI-E 
nee no-e NI-E 
Exercises For 4/4 Time 
1. Marking time with feet 
2. Beating toy drum 
3. Clapping 
4. Marching 


The teacher should be very careful 
about the children’s marching, having 
them raise their feet high and lightly. 

5. Syllables, accenting the first beat. 


BAR bar bar bar 

BEE bee bee bee 

BO-E bo-e bo-e bo-e 
Accent 

In giving an accent with the voice, 
the children raise the pitch, give a 
slightly louder tone, and prolong the 
sound a very little. They may exag- 
gerate somewhat at first. 

In working for accent, the teacher 
plays groups of chords, accenting one. 
The children “listen” with their hands 
on the piano and their eyes closed. 
Then they imitate, showing the accent 
as in the following example. 





; 
r 
fi 
H 





Three chords, the first one loud, the 
second and third softly. 
1. Clapping. The child claps loudly 
once, then softly two times. 
2. Playing on the piano. The child 
plays three chords, the first one loud. 
3. Beating the bass drum. One hard 
beat, two light beats. 
4. Accenting with feet. One heavy 
step, two light ones. 
. Beating the small drum. 
6. Using a tambourine. 
. Using cymbals. 
Showing on the slate. 
. Talking. 
far far far (or any syllables.) 


uw 


ON 


Words and Expressions 


One chord. 


YES 
NO 
Two chords, accent on first: 
FA ther 
MO ther 
SUN day 
MON day 


TUES day 
WEDNES day 
THURS day 
FRI day 
I know 
THANK you 
Two chords, accent on second: 
a FORK 
a DUCK 
a SHEEP 
the SUN 
the MOON 
I THOUGHT Good-BYE 
Three chords, accent on first: 
SAT ur day 
Three chords, accent on second: 
Some WA ter 
Some CAN dy 
I LOVE you 
Three chords, accent on third: 
I for GOT 
May I COME? 
May I GO? 
Four chords, accent on fourth: 
I saw a MOUSE 
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I have a BOAT 
Is it a TOP? 
(For Guessing Game.) 
Five chords, accent on the fifth: 
May I have a CUP? 
May I have some SOUP? 


Rhythmic Games and Dances 
The first games and dances should 
be very simple, so that the children will 
be able to enjoy them. The children 
feel the music at the piano and become 
saturated with the rhythm, before at- 
tempting to play in the circle. 


The folk-dances should always be 
taught as rhythmic exercises, never as 
physical culture. 

It is a good plan to let one of the 
children be the leader and to change 
quite often. The teacher may give the 
directions at first, but as soon as the 
children learn the game or dance they 
should do it entirely by themselves. 

Skipping Game. Light, quick music, 
Children in circle. 

One child skips around circle and 
bows to another child, choosing him 
for his partner. Then both children 
skip around the circle once and to the 
first child’s place where they leave each 
other with a bow. The second child 
then chooses a partner, and so on, un- 
til everyone has had a turn. 

Greeting Dance. Music, 4/4 time. 

Children in circle, hands clasped, fac- 
ing inward. Four slides to the left. 
Four slides to the right. Four steps 
toward the center of the circle. Bow. 
(Four beats) Four steps back. Shake 
hands with neighbor. (Four beats.) 
Four steps to the left. Four steps to 
the right. Bow. 

The Chimes of Dunkirk (given in 
“Phe Folk Dance Book” by C. Ward 
Crampton). 

Seven Steps. (Folk Games and Gym- 
nastic Play,” by Dagny Pedersen & 
Neva L. Boyd). 

The teacher may use any simple 
games or dances; these are just ex- 
amples which have worked out well. 
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The Third Step 

in working for pitch, the teacher 
plays chords in the three registers of 
the piano, and the children tell the 
pitch, number, and order of the chords 
played; as follows: Two high, one 
low, one medium, fee fee, foe, far. 

One high, one low, one high, two 
medium, 

Fee, foo, fee, far far. 

One low, one medium, one high, one 


_medium two low. 


Foo, far, fee, far, foo foo. 

The same exercise may be given, us- 
ing the guitar instead of the piano. 

In voice work, we strive for better 
quality and more naturalness. In pro- 
ducing vowels, the end aimed at is 
purity, and the easy and effective use 
of the vocal mechanism. For drill, 
combinations of vowels may be given 
in the same pitch or different pitches. 
To obtain fluency, syllable drills in 
different tempos will be helpful. These 
may be varied to suit the needs of 
the class. 

The accent should be taught with 
each new word and expression. 


I RAN 

You BOWED 

YES ter day 

PAR don me 

You are WELcome 
Good MOR ning 
How are you? 
How are you? 

It is COLD 

How do you DO? 
To day is MON day 


In the rhythmic work, the children 
should be given more difficult exercises, 
but should also review those given pre- 
viously. 

Exercises for 2/4 Time 

1. Tapping with finger tips, accent- 
ing the first beat. 

2. Counting—one, two, one, two. 

3. Giving syllables with actions, such 
as clapping or tapping. 

4. Step—Hop. (One step and a hop 
with left foot, then right foot.) 


etc. etc. 
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5. Accenting the second beat with 
actions and voice. 
6. Bouncing balls. 


Exercises for 3/4 Time 
. Movements of the arms. 
. Waltzing. 
Counting—one, two, three. 
. Playing “ See-Saw.” 


First Part 
The child has arms outstretched 
while he tips from left to right. 


Second Part 

Three children, one in center with 
arms outstretched, and one on each 
end, One end-child goes up while the — 
other goes down as the center-child’s 
arms tip. 

5. Tossing and bouncing balls. 

6. Syllables, words and phrases, ac- 
centing first, second and third beats. 


PWN 


Exercises for 4/4 Time 
1. Marking time with right hand, 
down, to the right, to the left, up. 
2. Tapping. 
3. Counting—one, two, three, four. 
4. Throwing and catching balls. 
5. Playing snow-ball. 
1. Pick up snow. 
2. Make ball. 
3. Throw it. 
A. Position. 
6. Marching, with imitative actions. 
1. Clapping. 
2. Beating military drum. 
3. Beating bass drum. 
4. Waving a flag. 
5. Saluting. 

6. High- stepping horses. Dif- 
ferent children act as lead- 
ers and make up the 
actions, 

7. Holding the tone for four beats. 

mum mum mum mum 


mum mum mum mum 
mee ; = 
RSS ae RR Ea : 
no no no no 
8. Syllables, words and expressions 
accenting the different beats. 
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Types of Rhythm 
The children should recognize and 
demonstrate a march, waltz, step-hop, 
polka, heel and toe polka, and at least 
two folk-dances. They may also learn 
_ simple dances appropriate for holidays. 
These folk-dances are enjoyed by 
little children and are not too difficult: 


Shoemaker’s Dance 

Danish Dance of Greeting 

Nixie Polka 

Swedish Clap Dance 

German Hopping Dance 

fump Jim Crow 

Children’s Polka 

Ace of Diamonds 

Minuet 

The children “listen” at the piano 
to the music, then give their dance in 
the circle, with the music. 

Songs 

The teacher may give very simple 
songs, but should not attempt anything 
dificult as that would take away the 
pleasure and spontaneity. The child 
should have a clear idea of the rhythm 
of the song before attempting to give 
the words. The necessary articulation 
drill should be given in the class-room, 
not at the piano. In action songs the 
words should be taught with correct 
accent and phrasing, then combined 
with the actions. 

A few easy songs are given here. 

“Good Morning Song” 

“Happy Birthday.Song” 

“Bossy Cow” (Story Plays 
Little Children) 

“On Our Tiptoes” 
Jingles—Smith) 

“Do you Know The Muffin-Man? 
(A Nursery Garland, Kitty Cheatham) 

“Bow-Wow-Wow” (Irene E. Phil- 
lips- Moses) 

“Bobby Shafto” 

“Off To Dreamland” 
Heertz) 

“My Snowman” 
For Little Children) 

“Hush-a-bye” (Gaynor) 

“Dancing Song” (Alys E. Bentley) 


For 


(Song Devices & 


(Ripley & 


(Gaynor’s Songs 
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The Fourth Step 

When the child can give a good head 
tone, low tone, and medium tone, it 
is time to begin systematic scale work, 
developing this from the high, medium 
and low vowels. Working down into 
the octave the pupil recognizes high c 
or c# and low c or c#. 

The scale practice is the most neces- 
sary voice exercise for all kinds of 
voices, as it secures the sustained use of 
the breath and the proper mixture of 
vowels which aid in placing the organs 
in the right position for the tone. This 
work develops resonance of the palate 
and head cavities and equalizes the voice 
so that upper tones can be given with the 
same force as chest tones. 

In the pure head voice the softest 
part of the palate is thrown up very 
high, seemingly in the head. The rear 
of the tongue stands high but is formed 
into a furrow in order that the mass of 
the tongue may not be in the way. If 
a child cannot get high pitch through 
vibration, he may see in a mirror that 
the uvula almost disappears. The vocal 
bands approach very near each other and 
the breath is pushed out between. 

The scale practice should be given 
individually until the voices begin to 
harmonize, then as a class exercise. 


8. doo 
7. tee 
6. lar 
5. sol 
4. far 
3. mee 
2. rae 
1. do-e 


Besides the scale practice, the children 
should continue working on_ syllable 
drills, breathing, and voice exercises. 

Combinations of vowels are given for 
sustained tone. 


Ar (Holding each sound) 
a-e ar a-e 

ee ar ee 

aw ee aw 

o-e aw 0-e 

00 0-€ 00 
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ar a-e ee 
a-e ee aw 
ee aw 0-c 
aw o-e€ 00 
ar aw ee 0-e 
a-e ee aw 00 
ee aw 00 ar 
ar a-e ee aw 0-€ 00 
00 aw 0-€ ee a-e ar 
The chest and the head give solid 
resonance. The cavities of- the mouth 
give liquid resonance. The higher we 
ascend the scale, the higher is the seat 
of resonance. For the low notes it 
rests in the chest, for the middle notes 
in the mouth and for the high notes in 
the head. Placing the voice means se- 
curing necessary resonance for each 
tone. 
There are five essential exercises. for 
tone practice: 
1. The single sustained note 
2. The tones of a scale sung so as 
to be smoothly linked together 
3. The tones of the scale sung more 
independently of each other . 
4. The tones of the scale, each note 
beginning and ending very suddenly 
5. The swell, in which the volume 
gradually increases, then diminishes. 
The following exercise is especially 
good for resonance: 
Hung 
hung ee oo 
hung ee 00 0-e 
hung ee 00 0-e aw 
hung ee 00 0-e aw ar. 


All the expressions that the children 
use should be worked on, striving for 
correct inflection and facial animation. 
The children should be able to mark the 
accent in all the words and phrases that 
have been taught. 


More difficult rhythmic 


steps and 
folk-dances may be learned. The chil- 
dren should be very sensitive to vibra- 
tion, and should be able to recognize 2-4, 
3-4 and 4-4 tempos, also the various 


rhythms, folk-dances and songs that 
have been given. Tambourines, cymbals, 
clappers, bells or any other instruments 


may be used for marking time, the chil- 
dren playing loud or soft, fast or 
slow with the piano music. 

The tone and scale work should be 
applied to simple songs. Deaf children 
always enjoy action songs and are very 
clever at originating movements to fit 
the rhymes. Whenever possible, en- 
courage them to do this, as it affords 
them a different means of expression. 

Some of the favorites of the children 
are: 

“Two Little Blackbirds,” “Hickory, 
Dickory, Dock,” “Pat-a-cake,” “Hush-a- 
bye Baby,” “Pussy Cat,” “Sing A Song 
of Sixpence,” Thanksgiving songs, “Baa 
Baa Black Sheep,” “A Little Bird,” 
“Pussy Willow,” “Five Little Chicka- 
dees,’ “John Brown Had a Little 
Indian,” “Yankee Doodle,” and Christ- 
mas songs. . 

The older children may learn patri- 
otic songs, college songs, hymns, and a 
few popular songs, and may sing in 
larger groups. 

In teaching tone and rhythm, the 
teacher should enjoy her work and make 
it so interesting that the children will 
consider it a pleasure. Then she will 
obtain most worth-while results. 





A SPEECH TOURNAMENT 


Competition is more than the life of trade. 
It has always proved a wonderful spur to 
school children bent on securing one hundred 
per cent accuracy im any study requiring 
exactness. Spelling contests and ciphering 
matches have long been known to teachers 
for the enthusiasm they stimulate and the 
results they produce. Now it remains for 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf at 
Morganton to inaugurate a “Speech Tourna- 
ment.” Fifteen of the intermediate and ad- 
vanced classes are competing. The children 
are first divided into two groups, those who 
have no hearing and those who have an 
appreciable amount or who have acquired 
language through hearing which they have 
since lost. 

Two contests are being conducted; one for 
accuracy, the other for intelligibility. No 
prizes are offered, but ribbon badges are 
given out to the winners in each round. One 
can easily imagine the justifiable pride with 
which the blue-ribboners will wear their 
badges. 











THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD’S MENTAL HEALTH 


A Radio Talk in Los Angeles, California, July 7%, 


1925 


ARNOLD GESELL, M. D. 


[In the Western Hospital and Nurses’ Review for September, 1925, the following article ap- 
peared. It offers practical value to all mothers, and to mothers of deaf children, especially, 


since they must wage a constant fight for normality. 


The application of the last two para- 


graphs alone would save many a deaf child from years of retardation.] 


HE body of the growing child 
should be our first concern but 
from the beginning—from the time 
of birth, we must remember the child’s 
mind which is bound up in that body. 
Mind and body grow together, and 
from the very beginning of life we must 
protect the health of the child’s mind. 

Even an infant has a mind and it is 
a great mistake to think that education 
can wait until the child goes to school. 
Education begins at birth. The most 
important lessons which a child ever 
learns are those life lessons that he 
learns before he goes to school. 

I have been asked to tell you about 
the psychological studies we are making 
at Yale University on the mental growth 
of the pre-school child. Since 1919 our 
clinic has been making an investigation 
of the mental development of the infant. 
This does not mean that infants are 
attending Yale University, but it is true 
that we have made psychological tests 
and observations on over 500. infants 
ranging from one month to five years of 
age. We have studied these babies at 
1, 4, 6, 9, 12 and 18 months, and 2, 3, 
4 and 5 years. 

To study the mind of the infant you 
must study his actions. These actions 
tell you what kind of nervous system 
he has. These actions show his capacity, 
his habits, his desires, his interests. 

We have taken hundreds of action 
photographs to show the normal char- 
acteristics of the young child at differ- 
ent ages. We have also taken a motion 
picture record to show the swiftness 
and richness of this early mental growth. 
That is the main reason why the child 
should acquire good habits from the 
very start. 


I wish I could show you the motion 
picture by radio. Maybe sometime it 
will be possible to see by radio-ether. 
The picture shows the mental progress 
of the infant: 

At 1 month he can hold a little red 
block, but only if you press it in his 
hand. 

At 4 months he can look for it. 

At 6 months he can reach for it. 

At 9 months he can look for it when 
it falls out of sight. 

At 12 months he can place it in a 
box. 

At 18 months he can build a tower 
of 3 blocks. 

At 3 years he can build a bridge of 
blocks. 

At 5 years he can build a stairway 
of blocks. 

He passes up through successive stages 
of development, each higher than the 
other. You see there are standards of 
mental growth as well as physical growth. 
You must protect his mental growth. 
It does not take care of itself. 

How can you promote mental health? 

By helping him to acquire independ- 
ence and self-control. 

At 2 years, for example, he should 
be able to feed himself with a spoon. 

He should obey simple commands. 

At 3 years he should be able to put 
on his shoes. 

At 4 years, if not earlier, he should 
wash _ himself. 

Young children should not be babied 
too long or too much. They should be 
treated with consideration but not with 
excess induigence. They rarely need 
severe discipline if they are brought up 
properly. .Use praise more than punish- 
ment; sunshine more than _ scolding, 
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Above all do not fuss and surround 
the child with a nervous atmosphere ; 
and in cases of doubt—let him alone. 

Concentrate on a few essentials. 

1. Regular, sensible habits of eating, 
sleeping, rest, toilet and play. The 
child should not be coaxed or indulged, 
or disciplined in these matters. 

2. He should never be allowed to 
dominate by tantrums. Ignore the tan- 
trums altogether or divert them. 

3. Respect his fears, but educate them 
in the right direction. 

4. Begin early to give him safety first 
habits about the street. You can train 
him in caution as early as the age of 
2 or 3. Make him look in both direc- 
tions. Give him so much practice in 
looking in both directions that it will 
become second nature. 

I know a little girl in New Haven, 
3 years old, who has been trained so 
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that she will not even run into the street 7 
to get her ball when it has rolled over | 


the curb. 
of autos. 


She has learned to beware 


Now, if a 3-year-old youngster can | 
acquire such a difficult and excellent 7 
habit, it must mean that we can do a | 


great deal for mental training all along 


the line, even during the pre-school pe- | 


riod of childhood. 


Mental health is largely a matter of 


healthy habits. 


The child must learn | 


the alphabet of good conduct, before he 7 


ever goes to school. 


Begin early and nip bad habits in the 
bud. That is the way to give him a 


healthy mind. 


The slogan “Get your | 


child fit for school” is a good one. 7 


But it does not mean alone to get his 
body fit. 


His mind, too, must be made | 


fit in the pre-school years through healthy 


habits of everyday life. 





AND IT’S GOOD FOR THEM! 


Nipa TAMZIN SAUNDERS* 


SN’T it true that the fascinating is 

seldom the advisable, if it be en- 

enjoyed in large quantities, at 
least ? 

Glance through your daily paper, 
your technical magazine—even your 
“used-to-be” purely short-story month- 
ly or purely fashion news, and see 
if you can get away altogether from 
the “get-together” idea that is taking 
the world by storm. Maybe the 
World War nurtured this “work with 
us all” idea, I do not know. But I do 
seem to know that team work is to a 
greater or less degree the theme of 
the great majority of the editorials and 
public speeches; that the country is 
full of Rotarians, Kiwanians, and the 
like; that our high schools and grade 
schools are teeming with clubs. It is 
no longer exclusive “societies,” but 





*Day School for the Deaf, Lansing, Mich. 


hind? 


rather organizations that take cogniz- ; 


ance of differences in community in- 


terests and the futures of the pupils— ~ 
not of differences in their rank in the | 


local social scale. Consult the organi- 


zations in any up-to-the-minute junior — 


high school, and you may be surprised, 








as I was, to see in black and white — 


the amount of school work done in this — 


way. 


Are your deaf pupils to be left be- f 
If children in hearing classes — 


learn “to do by doing,” in a manner — 
at once pleasurable and profitable, the | 
things that community life one day © 
will demand of them, are we going to ~ 
deprive our deaf boys and girls of these ~ 
same things, and teach them as best — 


we can in the old way? 


If a spirit of ~ 


pulling together helps fix ideas in a ~ 
practical fashion for the hearing child, — 


it will do no less for the deaf. 
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TEACHING SEWING 


How? When? Perhaps each teach- 
er or school must decide according to 
the individual need or means of meet- 
ing it. For us, this seems to be the 
best we can do: 


We are the “Happy Hearts Club.” 
Our slogan is “Learn and Play, Help 
and Pray.” We meet Tuesday after- 
noons at the close of school. We hold 
one business meeting, one work meet- 
ing, one program meeting, and one so- 
cial meeting each month. There is a 
teacher for an adviser, but the presi- 
dent, a pupil, presides. The members 
work for honor points, which lead to 
merit badges, and honors fall under the 
four divisions of the motto—thereby 
giving an opportunity for both drill 
in and application of class material in 
Bible study, English, rhythm, and gym- 
nasium. A pupil may in this way be- 
come an integral part of the commu- 
nity life. For example, in November, 
the “Help” work included contribu- 
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tions to a local shoe fund for needy 
children, and to a Harvest Home Day 
for a local hospital, and the providing 
of a Thanksgiving basket for a poor 
family in our neighborhood! Not bad 
for eight teen-age girls, so the adviser 
thinks! 

And the members do most of the 
thinking! They suggested the club— 
in fact, they demanded it as their right, 
as of course it was their right to or- 
ganized expression. The most recent 
evidence of their growth is a plea for 
publicity. Now “The Happy Hearts 
Courier” makes its appearance twice 
each month. More motivated language 
and more motivated art work are on 
the way to solution, we believe. Don’t 
you? 

Editor’s Note: “The Happy Hearts 
Courier” is a typewritten four-page 
paper, with various departments. Its 
cover is printed with a toy printing 
set, and decorated in color, by hand. 





TEACHING SEWING TO A DEAF CHILD 


FLora N. GROSVENOR 


ANY articles on the training of 
the deaf child have been written 
for the Vo_TA Review. So far 

I have read none on industrial training 
of the deaf child, which I feel holds an 
important part in preparing for his 
life’s work. 

The chief aim of our schools is to 
teach a child how to live. For the 
girls of our schools sewing has its part 
in carrying out this aim. 

As sewing teacher of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf I am much inter- 
ested in this part of our industrial 
training for the girls. I am _ writing 
what we are trying to do in our 
school in the hope that other teachers 
will also write articles for the Vota 
Review through which we may gain 
new and better ideas as to how to 


work out the different problems that 
confront us. 


In some schools much time is spent 
by the pupils in mending and repairing 
clothing ; such is the case in our school. 
The problem that we are trying to 
solve is to finish our mending at the 
stated time and to avoid giving the 
more difficult work to the same pupil 
from day to day because we know she 
can do it well and fast. There is a 
tendency to do this among us teachers 
when we have to hurry to finish the 
work at a stated time. But this is not 
giving the slower pupil a square deal. 
She too needs the training in all lines 
of mending and repairing. This mend- 
ing is a fine thing for the pupils, 
though at times it seems hard. In 
schools where no mending is done bv 
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the pupils, models are made of stitches, 
etc. In our case we have the real 
thing, which-I think is far better. We 
do not need to make patch models— 
we put the patches on the garments. 


We have eliminated that feeling’ of 
drudgery that mending has for pupils 
by giving them fancy work to do. 
This awakens their interest and is an 
incentive for them to finish their mend- 
ing. It is so arranged that one day 
a week is given to fancy work. This 
means that each pupil spends two 
hours on her fancy work that day. 
Other days she does her fancy work 
when there is no mending or dress- 
making to be done. In doing this 
work the child learns the fancy stiches. 
The older girls learn the new stitches 
that are so popular now, such as Italian 
hemstitching and cut work, and peas- 
ant embroidery. They also learn col- 
ors and color harmony in working out 
their designs. Some may wonder what 
is done with the fancy articles made 
from year to year. So far we have 
found a ready sale for them and it has 
brought us a tidy sum which is to be 
used to buy furnishings for the girls’ 
living room. This way they see the 
product of their labors. 

The pupils are taught to make their 
underclothes and dresses. The dresses 
are often trimmed with a fancy stitch. 
This not only makes a dainty looking 
dress at little expense but the pupil 
has learned another use for fancy 
stitches. It is our aim that each pupil 
be able to make all her own clothes 
and care for them. This will mean to 
her a great saving of money. If she 
should so desire she could take up 
dressmaking as a trade and make a 
living thereby. 

I find that much attention should be 
given to the pupils in thinking and 
working out problems for themselves. 
Of course the teacher stands ready to 
guide them. This is a step toward 
helping them to solve greater problems 
after leaving school. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


In sewing class good English is re- 
quired of the pupils, as in other classes, 
The chance to develop good English 
comes each day when talking to the 
pupils about their sewing projects. 
Many new words are learned by the 
pupil when she first enters the class, 
I drill the pupil on these words until 
she knows their meanings and how to 
spell them and use them correctly in 
sentences. When questioning a pupil 
about the different seams used in mak- 
ing a dress, or stitches used in mend- 
ing I see that she gives me a complete 
statement in reply. 


Recently I gave my pupils a test. 
I found they had the right idea in an- 
swering questions but were not able 
to express their ideas in words. And 
in many instances they were not defi- 
nite enough in answering the ques- 
tions. Here is where much work could 
be done in developing good English. 
A test ocasionally is an excellent way 
to bring this about. It is more impres- 
sive on a deaf child’s mind to see state- 
ments written. The following are some 
questions given in my test. The ques- 
tions were simple but it required 
thought and good English on the part 
of the pupil to answer them. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASS 


Answer Questions with Complete Statements 

1. Name four tools that we use when sewing. 

2. (a) Name three simple stitches. (b) Three 
fancy stitches. ; 

3. What is the name of the seam we use in 
making bloomers? Making nightgowns? 

4. (a) What kind of seam would you use in 
making a wool dress? Why? (b) How 
would you finish off the seams of a wool 
dress? 

5. What is the name of the stitch used in 
hemming a linen napkin? 

6. (a) How do you straighten the ends of a 
towel? (b) Give the names of three differ- 
ent kinds of towels. 

7. Name three kinds. of (a) cotton cloth, 
(b) silk cloth, (c) woolen cloth. 

8. Make a neat patch from cloth given you. 


ADVANCED CLASS 


Answer Questions with Complete Statements 

1. Name five simple stitches and tell where 
we could use each one. 

2. Name five fancy stitches. 
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3. Name three kinds of seams and tell on 
what garments you would use each one. 
4. What is a placket? Where on garments 

do you find plackets? 

. What is a true bias? Why do we sew a 
bias piece of cloth around the neck of a 
dress? 

6. What do we mean by lengthwise of mate- 
rials? Crosswise? 

. Name three kinds of cloth of which you 
could make a dress. 


or 


Name three from which you could make 
underclothes. 

What kinds of cloth are more suitable for 
school dresses? 


8. Show with a piece of paper how you make 
mitered corners. 

From now on I shall watch the col- 
umns of the VoLTa Review eagerly 
in hopes of finding other articles on 
teaching sewing to a deaf child. 





PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
—AND OTHERS 


GRACE JEWELL* 


THINK all teachers of the hard of 

hearing find it difficult at times to 

get material for practice classes. We, 
teachers of deaf children, find it in- 
creasingly difficult owing. to the fact that 
the children are so deficient in the 
English language. 

There are many ways in which com- 
mon words can be used, and if we can 
find similar material for lip-reading and 
language, it serves a two-fold purpose. 

Suppose you are teaching the con- 
jugation of verbs in grammar, and you 
wish some practice material for that 
same class in lip-reading. Take an ir- 
regular verb, as see or do, give the class 
a sentence with the present tense of the 
verb, and have them give a_ sentence 
containing the past tense of the same 
verb. If you will have the word you 
wish changed come at the end of the 
sentence, the class will remember it 
better. I have found the different parts 
of the irregular verbs harder for the 
children to remember; consequently, I 
have chosen those. 

The comparison of adjectives can be 
used in the same way, positive and com- 
parative degrees, with later comparative 
and superlative degrees. 

Likewise prefixes and suffixes can be 
used, the teacher giving the root word, 
and the class adding the prefix or suffix, 
always, of course, being told first 
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what prefix or suffix to add. This is 
especially good with words which make 
some change in spelling in adding the 
prefix or suffix, as it helps the class to 
remember the spelling of the word. 

Just now we are using words which 
are pronounced alike and spelled dif- 
ferently ; later we shall use words spelled 
alike and pronounced differently. 

Anagrams, while more difficult, are 
good practice, and all children like those 
once they understand the “know how” 
of it. Save can be changed to vase, 
rat becomes tar, and so on almost with- 
out end, so many words can be changed 
to spell other words. 

Also it is possible, by dropping the 
first letter of a word, to spell another 
word with the remaining letters, as, 
place, lace; crate, rate; slate, late; etc. 
Many common words can be used in 
that way. 

Of course all sentences must be short, 
and the language simple, sc that the 
child can retain the sentence in his mind. 
Teacher—“What do you see?” Pupil— 
“I saw a bird.” It is more interesting 
for the class than simply repeating or 
writing a sentence from the teacher’s 
lips. It also develops some originality, 
as seldom do two pupils give the same 
sentence. It teaches them to think 
quickly, and if a new word is used, 
some pupil is sure to ask the meaning, 
so it enlarges their vocabulary. 





THE PROJECT 


METHOD OF TEACHING THE 


THE SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS TO 
THE DEAF CHILD 


LILIAN 


USING ILLUMINATING GAS 


HE pupils are seated around three 
sides of a table, the teacher at one 
end and a blackboard placed conveniently 
behind her. 
Upon the table are the following arti- 
cles: 


2 Bunsen burners 

2 gas plates 

2 straight glass rods about ten inches 
long 

2 open kettles 

4 raw potatoes, about the same size 

A small lump of charcoal 


The Bunsen burner and gas plates are 
arranged so that they can be attached to 
the gas supply pipe. 

The teacher reviews the previous lesson 
on Illuminating Gas} and emphasizes the 
fact that it was proved that gas must be 
mixed with air in order to burn. She 
then takes one of the Bunsen burners, 
unscrews the mixing tube from the base 
and holding it in her hand draws a 
simple diagram upon the blackboard and 
indicates the position, in the base of the 
burner, of : 

The gas inlet 
The air ports 
The gas orifice 


It is then passed around to the pupils 
so that each child can see these parts of 
the burner. When it is returned to her 
she connects it (the base only) with the 
gas pipe by means of a rubber tubing 
pressed over the inlet pipe at one end 
and ‘the main gas pipe at the other. 
Turning on the gas she lights it at the 
gas orifice. 

“How does the gas burn?” 

“Does it burn with a yellow flame?” 


*West Virginia School for the Deaf. 
7See VouiTA Review, Feb., 1926 


Lapp CHURCH* 


“Henry, turn off the gas. Screw oa 
this tube.” 

Writes on the board: 

Henry is screwing on the mixing tube. 

“Now turn on the gas. Light it. Is 
the flame the same color?” 

“Does it burn with a yellow flame?” 

“Hold the clean white plate over the 
flame. What happens?” 

“Have you seen this before?” 

“Did we hold a plate over the candle 
flame ?” 

“What does the yellow flame give off?” 

Writes on the board: 

The flame from a candle or illuminat- 
ing gas gives off particles of carbon. 

(Opens the air ports of the Bunsen 
burner. ) 

“What do I open?” 

“What happens ?” 

“Ts it a yellow flame, now?” 

“Henry, hold this smoking match in 
front of the air ports.” 

“Where is the smoke going ?” 

“What forces the smoke into the air 
ports ?” 

“Are the air ports larger or smaller 
than the opening for the gas?” 

“Now hold the clean plate over the blue 
flame. Do you see any carbon on the 
plate?” Why?” 

“Henry may pound this lump of char- 
coal into fine powder. Now sprinkle a 
little on the blue flame. What happens? 

“What color is the flame?” 

“What is charcoal?” . 

“Ts it tiny particles of carbon?” 

“What happens to these tiny particles 
of carbon in the blue flame?” 

Writes on the board: 

The air mixes with the illuminating 
gas in the mixing tube. 

This is called air mixture. 

The more air that is mixed with the 
gas the more blue the flame becomes. 





USING ILLUMINATING GAS 


A yellow flame gives off particles of 
carbon. 

A blue flame does not give off carbon 
particles. ; 

The teacher lights the other Bunsen 
burner. She calls the attention of the 
class to the fact that one is burning with 
a yellow and the other with a blue flame. 
If possible support the two rods of glass 
over these two flames by means of three 
ring stands. If not let two pupils hold 
them with forceps, over the flames. 

“What is collecting on Henry’s glass 
rod?” 

“Ts there any carbon on the glass rod 
over the blue flame?” 

“Over which flame is the glass rod 
melting ?” 

“Which flame is hotter ?” 

Writes on the board: 

The blue flame is hotter and cleaner 
than the yellow flame. 

Then the teacher takes one of the gas 
plates. She shows the class that this 


employs the principles of the Bunsen 
burner for cooking with a smokeless 


flame. She explains and indicates the 
different parts of gas plate or gas stove 
and their uses as follows: 

The gas cock, to let in the gas from 
the main gas pipe. 

The air shutter and adjusting screw to 
regulate the amount of air that enters. 

Air ports, where the air enters the 
mixing tube. 

Gas orifice, where the gas enters the 
mixing tube. 

The mixing tube. 

The burner, to hold the burner ports. 

The burner ports, where the air and 
gas mixture is ready to be lighted. 

The teacher now lights two of the bur- 
ners of the same size. 

She sets a kettle of water over each 
burner while some of the pupils pare four 
small potatoes. When the water is boil- 
ing vigorously they drop two of the pota- 
toes in each kettle. 

The gas cock of one burner is left 
wide open so that the water continues to 
boil vigorously and the other partly 
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closed, letting the water boil slowly. The 
chiidren are told to examine the potatoes 
from time to time with a small fork and 
report when they are soft. 

“In which kettle did the potatoes cook 
first ?” 

“Which kettle contains the greater 
amount of water now that they are 
cooked ?” 

Writes on board: 

The potatoes cooked just as fast in one 
kettle as the other. 

The water boiled away faster in one 
kettle than in the other. 


“What cooks the potatoes?” 

“Is it heat that cooks the potatoes?” 

“Was there just as much heat in one 
kettle as the other?” 

“Which kettle has more water now that 
the potatoes are cooked ?” 

“What did the extra heat do in the ket- 
tle where the water was boiling very 
hard ?” 

“Did it only evaporate more water ?”’ 

“Does it save gas to cook with a low 
flame ?”’ 

“Do many people waste gas by turning 
on more than is needed?” 

“Do they waste money if they waste 
gas?” 


Writes on board: 


Only a certain amount of heat from 
the boiling water is needed to cook food. 
The extra heat only evaporates more 
water. It does not cook the food any 
quicker. 

CONCLUSION 

The flames of a gas stove should be 
blue. 

A blue flame is hotter and cleaner. 

No soot should form on the bottoms of 
pans and kettles. 

Keep the air ports wide open. 

Keep the tiny holes in the burners clean 
by washing frequently with boiling water 
and soda. 

Turn on the gas before lighting to al- 
low the air mixture to flow freely through 
the burner. Otherwise the flame “strikes 
back” and ignites the gas at the orifice. 
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This is called “back firing”. It is caused 
by too much air or not enough gas. 
Sometimes the air shutters must be 
closed a little to admit less air. 

Still further interest can be given by 
telling the story of the English inventor 
William Murdoch. He was experiment- 
ing with gas, one day, and wanted to 
turn it off quickly. The only metal near 
at hand was his wife’s thimble. He sized 
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it, and putting it over the lighted gas 
noticed that all of the gas was not turned 
off, for some of the flame was coming 
out of some tiny holes in the thimble. 
Then he noticed that this light was 
brighter. This gave him -the idea which 
resulted in the invention of the gas light. 

The Bunsen burner was invented by 
and named for an eminent German 
chemist, Robert W. E. Bunsen. 





A FEW SIMPLE DEVICES FOR THE SENSE 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF CHILD 


MARLEINE E. Reaper, B. A.* 


ERHAPS there is nothing of greater 
value to the deaf child who is just 
starting school than the sense train- 

ing he receives, but for the teacher who 
is to give it to him there are very few 
sources of information. With hearing 
children sense training is often the most 
simplified form of kindergarten work; 
with deaf children it is fundamental. 
Lacking hearing, the other senses must 
be trained to a high degree of efficiency 
if the child is to receive the best in the 
way of education. 

Complete sense training sets can be 
purchased from Clarke School, where 
this work with deaf children originated, 
and the Montessori sets offer excellent 
supplementary material; but most of us 
are not fortunate enough to have these 
things in our equipment. 

Sense training has two advantages: 
one is that it gives the teacher means of 
judging the ability of the child, but this 
is secondary to the training of the child’s 
power of observation, for development 
of the power of observation is, in my 
mind, the first step in the mental develop- 
ment of a deaf child. 

The teacher should spend the first 
days of school in discovering the indi- 
vidual capacities of her pupils by means 
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of sense training exercises, which are 
merely games to the children. 


One of the easiest of these is ball 
tossing. It involves concentration in its 
simplest form. The children must look 
closely and calculate quickly to co- 
ordinate the movements of their muscles. 
It is well to use balls of different size 
and weight. Ball playing is a great 
help in breaking down that school-room 
atmosphere and lessening the barrier 
between pupil and teacher which is 
always evident during the first days of 
school, 

I have found it true invariably that 
the child who, after a little practice, 
could catch the ball, was the one who 
was the more apt in his school work. 


During every period of sense training 
the teacher should keep in mind the im- 
portance of making each step a little 
more difficult than the last. Each period 
should be so correlated that there would 
be no chance for mental laziness to as- 
sert itself in the pupil, but the teacher 
must always keep in mind that she is 
dealing with individual types and the 
reactions of different children may vary 
greatly. 


Re Se Pa ter mis 


Almost on the same basis as ball 7 
throwing is bean-bag tossing. Line the © 
children up and have them take turns in 7 
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throwing bags filled with beans into an 
opening in a board leaned against the 
wall at a wide angle. In this case the 
children must concentrate on getting the 
bag through the hole and this promotes 
close observation and the co-ordination 
of muscles. The nervous, shy, inatten- 
tive child will fail nine times out of ten, 
while the child with the clear objective 
and good muscular control will win. 
Children enjoy competition, and if the 
teacher will write the names of the win- 
ners on the blackboard the losers will 
try harder the next time the game is 
played. Sometimes a piece of candy as 
a reward for success is an incentive. 

On the same level as the two games 
already mentioned as far as value is 
concerned, but offering variety, is the 
game of ring toss. At any large ten- 
cent store this game may be obtained. 
Small rope hoops and upright pegs are 
all that is needed. The child tries to 
toss as many of the hoops as he can over 
the pegs. All these games serve for 
periods of recreation which are much 
needed during those first restless days 
of school. 

Every school (kindergarten) should 
have a complete set of geometrical solids. 
For a beginning class the teacher should 
start with four easy solids. For ex- 
ample, a sphere, a rectangle, a cone, and 
a square may be used. Let the child 
see one of the solids, then blindfold him, 
and allow him by feeling the others to 
find the one which he has been shown. 
This helps develop his memory and cor- 
relates his sense of sight with that of 
touch. ‘ine teacher should slowly sub- 
stitute a larger number and more difficult 
solids until the child can tell with little 
hesitation which one he is seeking. 

The teacher should always bring into 
play her ingenuity, so that the sense 
training will be interesting. “Variety is 
the spice of life.” To introduce this 
variety, it is not well to have two sense 
training periods in succession on the same 
materials used in th. same manner unless 
the results the first time were unsatis- 
factory. For example, the second time 
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the solids are used the teacher should 
blindfold the child first, let him feel a 
solid, then remove the blindfold, and let 
him pick it out from the several solids 
before him and crudely draw it on the 
blackboard. This keeps the rest of the 
class interested, because they are anxious 
to see if he is going to make a mistake. 

The teacher may also put in definite 
order a certain number of solids (I 
would suggest not more than three or 
four to start with). Tell all the chil- 
dren to shut their eyes and change the 
position of any two of the solids—then 
ask the children to put them in the 
original order. This helps develop mem- 
ory and concentration, and impresses 
upon the child unconsciously that in 
everything he does there is a clear ob- 
jective to be gained. One of the hard- 
est problems to cope with is the child 
who lacks this objective and who seems 
to have no driving force back of him. 
Sometimes we attribute this to laziness 
but more often it is due to the failure 
of the teacher to develop the idea of an 
objective. Study of the child, patience, 
and persistent effort will almost always 
bring the desired results if the child has 
a normal mind. 

Stick laying is of great importance to 
the beginner. It is well to start with 
three sticks of different lengths. Lay 
them in a particular order, that is, the 
longest one in the middle, the shortest 
one on the right, and the middle sized 
one on the left. Ask the children to 
observe them well, tell them to shut their 
eyes and then rearrange any two of 
them. Then let a child put the sticks 
in their original order. In time you 
may use aS many as seven or eight 
sticks, but great care should be taken 
that there is sufficient difference in the 
length or size of the sticks. 

A way which offers variety in stick 
laying is to make several (three to start 
with) different designs with the sticks— 
that is a triangle, a square, and a rect- 
angle. Have the children close their 
eyes and in the meantime remove one 
design. Then allow the child to draw 
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on the black board the design which you 
have taken away. Steadily increase the 
number and difficulty of the designs, but 
be careful when you make the figures 
more difficult that you do not give more 
than three to start with. You will find, 
I think, that your pupils will be able to 
reproduce stars, hexagons, and such ob- 
jects as tables, chairs, houses, flags, 
forms of people, trees, and boxes. This 
is excellent training for concentration, 
memory, imitation, and _ reproduction. 
Objects like the above, with which the 
child comes in contact every day, seem 
more real and interesting than the angu- 
lar figures. Very soon you will develop 
in your pupils originality, and they will 
want to make designs for you. It is 
well to allow the child to express him- 
self in this way as much as he is able. 
The formal age of pedagogues is over 
and we find that the school of today is 
the pupil’s own. 

During the first weeks of school, 
color matching is of great importance. 


For this, colored papers, sticks, solids, 
clothes, and beads should be among the 


teacher’s supplies. The first time that 
the pupil is given a color test, he should 
be taken alone, and when the teacher 
holds up a blue paper, stick, solid, cloth, 
or bead, he should find (in a box which 
contains many different colors) one 
just like that which the teacher has 
chosen. 

It is well to draw different colored 
squares on the blackboard, then let the 
child pick out a bead (or any other 
object) of the same color and hold it to 
the color the teacher had pointed to on 
the board to prove its likeness. After 
a familiarity with the different colors 
has been established, the teacher may 
quickly hold up a colored paper (or 
whatever she may choose) to the same 
color on the board. This aids in memory 
development. 

Following are some easily made de- 
vices which every teacher of beginning 
work should make and have in her 
equipment : 

1. Cut about eight pieces of string 
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varying from silk thread to hemp rope. 
Fasten each piece on a large cardboard. 
Mount on smaller individual cards one 
string on each. Let each child feel and 
see one piece of string (which is mounted 
on the small individual board), then 
when he is blindfolded, let him find 
(entirely by the sense of touch) the one 
he has seen and touched on the smalt 
cardboard. This aids memory and the 
apprehension of proportion. At first 
the teacher should use the strings which 
afford the greatest difference in size. 

2. Take ten or twelve different kinds 
of cloth and fasten them to a round 
embroidery hoop. Let the child, blind- 
folded, feel one piece of the cloth and 
then using both his eyes and his sense 
of touch, pick out the piece of goods 
which he felt at first. The pupils can 
soon select velvet, silk, heavy wool 
goods or organdy, but the power of 
differentiation must be developed. 

3. An animal chart can be made at- 
tractive as well as essential. Cut two 
sets of silhouettes of animals out of 
black paper. (It is well to divide them 
into wild and tame animals.) On small 
individual cards mount one set of the 
black animals and paste the other set on 
a large cardboard. Show the child an 
animal on the small card and after you 
have hidden it ask the pupil to find 
amongst the animals on the large card 
the one he has been shown and which 
you have hidden from his sight. This is 
a good memory test and aids differentia- 
tion and observation. 

4. Take squares of colored paper and 
cut them into pieces. Have squares of 
the original size to use as models and 
have the child put the pieces together so 
as to make a perfect square. After this 
has been done several times the following 
game, which is an invaluable test for 
accuracy and initiative, may be played. 

5. Cut picture postcards into pieces 
which match when placed together and 
let the children reconstruct them. At 
first the postcards should be simple 
scenes which should be cut in rather 
large pieces—but as the child comes to 
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know that there is a place for every 
part, and that he must find that place, 
the teacher may gradually make the 
subjects and the lines of dissection more 
difficult. 


6. Every teacher should have as many 
as twenty attractive colored pictures 
(which would be of interest to children) 
mounted on cardboard. Put four or 
five (no more than that number for the 
first time) on the chalk rack of the 
blackboard. Change the position of any 
two of these while the children have their 
eyes closed, and then have one pupil 
come up and put the pictures in their 
original positions. This will produce 
great enthusiasm and if a record is kept 
in the teacher’s mind, she will find that 
the child who continually makes mis- 
takes is the inattentive or mentally ar- 
rested child. 


7. The same methods as those men- 
tioned above may be used in playing a 
game with objects. For example, place 
on the floor or the table, a toy cow, a 
ball, a top, a shoe, and a fan, and while 
the children are blindfolded, change the 
positions of any two objects and have 
the child place the objects in their orig- 
inal positions. A way to vary this game 
is to take an object from the group 
which you have placed before the chil- 
dren and which has been thoroughly ob- 
served by them. If they have had the 
spelling of the object, the name of it 
may be written on the board, otherwise 
it may be drawn on the board. 

8. A similar game may be played with 
colors. Cut and mount a set of different 
colored balls, shoes, fans, or tops, ef 
cetera, on individual cards. Take (for 
example) five cards, on which are 
mounted the following: a blue top, a 
red top, a yellow top, an orange top, 
and a green top. While the children are 
blindfolded take one top away, i. e. the 
red top. From his memory of the posi- 
tion and the color, let the child draw on 
the wall slate with colored chalk, the 
top which you have taken away. If 
you wish to save time, you may let each 
child draw the ball with colored crayon 
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at his seat, but great care must be ex- 
ercised that their little eyes do not 
wander onto their neighbors’ papers. 
This is not as thorough a way, but it 
may break the monotony for the teacher 
and it may help the child develop his 
own self-reliance. 

8. We know that every sense is 
closely related to and dependent upon 
the power of memory so that not only 
the senses of touch and sight, but the 
other senses should be developed. For 
example, take ten bottles and fill two 
with onion extract, two with perfume, 
two with camphor, two with peppermint, 
and two with ammonia. Allow each child 
to smell one, for instance, the perfume, 
and then to pick out its duplicate by 
smelling each in the line of bottles filled 
with the different liquids. It is merely 
a game, but it stimulates the mind. 


9. Along two opposite sides of a 
square frame put a row of nails. Fasten 
long strings to the first nail on each 
side and slowly connect the two strings 
by lacing, much the same as lacing a 
shoe. Require each child to accomplish 
what you have done. You may make 
the lacing quite intricate by twisting or 
more simple by skipping one or two 
nails. 

These are only a few of the many 
devices which can be used and every 
teacher with even a spark of originality 
can invent some games of her own which 
answer the same purposes and tend to 
accomplish the same ends. It should 
always be kept in mind by the teacher 
that the deaf child can attain and retain 
words only by the teacher’s aid. The 
teacher must have a firm foundation on 
which to build language and other school 
work. This foundation can be gained 
only by persistent training of the senses. 





The Arizona School for the Deaf and the 
Blind has recently joined the Little Paper 
Family. Number 1, Volume 1, of The 
Arizona Cactus was issued in April of this 
year and gave some interesting history of the 
School and of the State. The School is 
legally part of the University of Arizona 
but has a distinct organization. It is the 
youngest institution of its kind in the country. 





DOROTHY STATON, STUDENT 


ELIZABETH VAN INGEN 


RIENDS, I should like to introduce 
to you Miss Dorothy Staton, whose 
home is in the land of eternal 

sunshine, Orlando, Florida. 


You can see for yourselves that she 
is not a very large person, and neither 
is she so very old. In fact she has only 
just passed her fourth mile-stone; but 
“for a’ that and a’ that” she is a most 
interesting person, and I thought you 
might like to know her, and might per- 
haps be interested in her first steps 
along the Road of Knowledge. 

She is a dear little girl who takes to 
learning just as naturally and as easily 
as a duck takes to water. She loves to 


learn, and would keep at it morning, 
noon and night if allowed to. 


At nine o'clock every morning she 


comes to my room, and the first thing 
we do is to see how much she can hear. 
We do this for ten or fifteen minutes. 
For the first few weeks she did not seem 
to hear anything at all; then one day 
when I had been singing to her she 
suddenly said Ja, la; first in low then in 
high pitch, just as I had given it, but 
that is the one and only time she has 
done it. 

Sometimes she seems to hear as well 
in one ear as in-the other, then for a 
day or two she will want to listen only 
with the left ear. The other day she 
was trying to say water but seemed to 
think that wat was all there was to it, so 
instead of putting her fingers on my 
throat to feel the voice, I spoke the word 
in her ear. Instantly she repeated, 
“water” with the emphasis on the ter 
just as I had spoken it. 


We think Dot, as she calls herself, 
hears the bell, but she does not seem a 
bit interested in the whistle. Every 
evening she “listens in” for a few 
moments at a time. Several times we 
have felt perfectly sure that she heard, 
but usually her mind wanders to all sorts 


of things except the radio. However, 
we have decided that no matter how little 
she hears now, she is eventually going 
to hear more. We have not lost hope, 
and we are not a bit discouraged, but 
it is surely slow, up-hill work, and we 
are anxious for the time to come when 
Dorothy will hear enough to enjoy it. 


She knows many of the vowel and 
consonant sounds, combinations of these 
sounds, and some few words, and she 
knows these not only on the lips, but 
wherever she may see them written. 


She is just beginning to count and 
does well as far as six. She not only 
counts with colored straws, but breaks 
up her bread into tiny pieces, counting 
them as she eats them; counts her sips 
of milk and bites of potato. She knows 
these numbers on her teacher’s lips and 
writes them from dictation. 


We have a game that she loves to 
play. It is hide and seek of objects that 
she can speak the names of. I hide the 
objects and then write the names on the 
black board; Dot looks at the board, 
speaks what she sees there, then begins 
to hunt for the object or picture of it. 


There is another game for which we 
spread out on a table the vowels and 
consonants that she knows, and that have 
all been written in very large and plain 
letters on drawing paper. The teacher 
speaks a combination or word, Dot 
looks over the collection, picks out the 
correct sounds, puts them together in 
their order and speaks the combination 
thus made, as saw, faw, maw, mee, shee, 
etc. She seems to think that this is not 
quite the end of the game for she always 
insists that after she has spoken the 
sounds I write them on her little board. 
There are several games that have been 
made with cards for her and all of these 
she loves to play and is much interested 
in, as she is in everything else we teach 
her. 
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DOT.PLAYING WITH THE SHADOWS 


For kindergarten busy-work she be- 
gan to sew pricked cards, but was not 
especially interested, so cards were cut 
out and pricked with /, 00, and some of 
the other letters and sounds that she 
has been tracing. These I found that 
she really enjoyed sewing, very likely 
because they were old friends. We are 
making a long paper chain too, or rather 
Dot is making it every bit herself; a 
few links are added each day that she 
has been especially good, for Dot, like 
everyone else, has her off days when 
she has to be bribed and coaxed into 
doing even the things she likes to do. 

Every day we work a little while on 
sliced pictures, as these are a great aid 
to her powers of observation. There 
are a great many things that we do 
every day or almost every day, and I can 
honestly say that little Miss Staton 
enjoys them all. 

Sometimes I am almost afraid that 
she is taking them too much to heart, 
for her mother says she dreams of the 
things she is learning to speak, and often 
speaks them in her sleep. The night 
after she had learned the word water, 


she thought it was so clever that several 
times during the night she insisted upon 
having “water.” 

When we go driving Miss Dot takes 
a pencil and paper or a small note book 
and insists that we write sounds and 
words. Sometimes she tells us what to 
write and sometimes we have to write 
things and she tells us what we have 
written. 


When all else fails she gives her dolls 
a speech lesson. Our litle friend is not 
spending all her energies on speech, 
however. She is making a lip-reading 
chart for herself. That is, she pastes 
pictures on the chart, of the things that 
she can read from the lips. There are 
two pages thus far with about twenty- 
two or three pictures to a page, including 
snap-shots of the family, and something 
belonging to each one of them, as, 
Mother’s watch, Father’s shoe, Beth’s 
pen, etc. 

Friends, I am not trying to impress 
you with the brilliancy of our little girl, 
but she surely is a student, and as the 
southern people »say, I “reckon” that 
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some day we shall hear worth-while 
things from or about this enthusiastic 
young person. 

I only wish that every little deaf child 
had as hopeful, courageous and enthu- 
siastic a mother as this child has. If 
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so, no matter how poor they were or 
how far away from a school or a 
teacher they would find some way for 
their children to begin their education 
before, or at any rate by the time, they 
had reached their fourth year of life. 





THE THREE “I’?S” IN GEOGRAPHY AND 
COMPOSITION 


Foreword: The Journal of Educational 


Method for December, 1925, contained the 


following article which is as full of suggestion for teachers of deaf children as for those 


in other schools. 
method. 


Jessie G. 


OW may the three “I’s’”—Initia- 
tive, Intensity, and Incentive—be 
developed through the teaching of 

geography and composition? The method 
described below involved these three es- 
sentials and created m the children a live 
desire to visit the places studied; it 
served also to fix in mind their locations 
and geographical relations. The tech- 
nique of school work was closely allied 
with school life. 


The interest of the class was first 
aroused by the statement that it was to 
go by. special train on a prolonged trip 
through the Southern and Western 
States. Suggestions as to interesting 
places to visit were asked for. The chil- 
dren recalled places they had heard of, 
pictures they had seen, people they had 
known in these States. 


An itinerary, including type cities as 
well as natural wonders, was then 
worked out on the blackboard. Where 
could information about railroads, boats, 
and distances be obtained? How could 
literature and pictures of the places to 
be visited be obtained? Pamphlets is- 
sued by commercial clubs, railroad time 
tables and folders would help. 

It was next decided that each child 
should write a letter to the commercial 
club in a different city. He was to get 
all the information and pictures possible 


erent Principal, Clifton School, Cincinnati, 
io. 


We have much to gain by keeping in close touch with public school 


FISHER* 


about that city, and be prepared to act as 
a guide when the class arrived there. 
A real incentive to write a business let- 
ter was thus established. Thirty clubs 
responded, and pamphlets, souvenir book- 
lets, post cards, and railroad folders 
poured in. Only two cities failed to 
réspond. <A second letter, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the material, was sent 
by each child. 

Each member of the class then pre- 
pared an essay to be read before the 
class on the date set for the arrival in 
his city. Since this plan was being de- 
veloped in a fifth-grade class, it was 
necessary for the teacher to glance over 
all material and mark the passages that 
would prove useful. In higher grades 
this would be part of the class assign- 
ment. Next, the pupil mounted his 
pictures on cardboard so they might be 
hung in the classroom on the proper day. 
He cut out the small pictures to be dis- 
tributed among his classmates as snap- 
shots to be pasted in the diaries; for, 
of course, an account of such a memor- 
able trip must be preserved to be read 
on some future rainy day. Ordinary 
blankbooks or fancy booklets made in 
the art periods were used as diaries. An 
outline map of the United States was in- 
serted in the front of each book, so that 
the railroad route and cities visited 
might be drawn in from day to day. 

All was now ready for the trip. The 
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class left Cincinnati at noon on March 
3, in a special Pullman sleeping car, 
via the C. & O. route. The evening 
dinner and breakfast were had in the 
diner, and the train reached Richmond, 
Virginia, at 8.30 A. M. 

Some of the topics discussed on 
March 4, just before the guide took 
charge, were: “What I Noticed in the 
Pullman Car”; “My First Meal in a 
Diner’; “My First Night on a Train’; 
“Crossing the Appalachian Mountains” ; 
“The Change in Temperature Between 
Cincinnati and Richmond.” This dis- 
cussion might be finished with a letter 
sent back to Mother describing the trip 
to Richmond. 

Seeing Richmond was the next move. 
All available pictures and newspaper 
clippings were mounted in the room. 
What would the class be interested in 
finding out? The natural resources and 
how they are used; the chief industries 
and reasons for them; the harbor; the 
cargo on the ships coming in and going 
out; the attractions; the peculiarities; 
the population (the class had learned to 
watch for these things in studying New 
England and the Northern States). 

The guide then read his paper, while 
the other members of the class took 
notes on the most interesting facts. The 
children felt free to interrupt when the 
points were not understood. Figures 
and unfamiliar names were written on 
the board to be copied. 

Then followed a class discussion. 
Did we find out the things we wanted to 
know? What new facts were learned? 
What interesting places were seen? 

Copies of their notes were placed on 
the board by several children and a les- 
son on organizing facts was given in 
simple form, thus: 

Departure 

Arrival 

Railroad used 

Location 

Advantages 

Raw Materials 

Industries 

Manufactured products 
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Places of interest 


This was‘ done only for the first few 
cities until the pupils became accustomed 
to taking notes. 

The writing in the diary of a vivid 
account of a day spent in Richmond was 
the assignment for the next composition 
period, or for homework. Small cuts 
from railroad folders, etc., were pasted 
in to represent kodak pictures. The 
name of the railroad traveled over was 
noted on the map. 

The class left Richmond for Jack- 
sonville via the Seaboard Air Line at 
1.20 P. M., and so on through the south- 
ern and western states. Besides visiting. 
the centers of population, excursions 
were taken to orange groves, sugar and 
cotton plantations, mines, and forests, 
to Yellowstone Park, the Grand Canyon, 
and Yosemite Valley. 

Until some plan similar to the above 
is attempted, one cannot realize the vast 
amount of material that can be collected 
for use in the schoolroom, nor conceive 
of the wealth of imagination that is 
stored in the brain of a child. 


Note—The same plan may be followed 
with other countries, material being 
obtained from the various steamship 
lines and tours companies. 





Two well-bound copies of the eighth Bi 
ennial Report of the State Board of Contro 
of West Virginia have been received at the 
Volta Bureau. Among the things which con- 
cern our work in particular, we note with 
interest the recommendations made by James 
A. Weaver, Principal of the School for the 
Deat. 

He urges separate buildings for the primary 
pupils, where they may live in an atmosphere 
of speech until habits of speech and speech 
reading are well established. At present the 
children, after a five-hour school day, are 
released and mingle with the older pupils 
who have learned the sign language. Natur- 
ally the younger ones soon acquire the 
habit, thus undoing much of the work of the 
school-room. 

The pupils are sent to school to learn 
English and they should be provided with the 
best means of securing it. Separate buildings 
where speech is the only means of communi- 
cation, says Mr. Weaver, would solve the 
problem for the children. 











CALCUTTA 

ARRIVED in India at Calcutta 

from Burma. At the office of the 

Commissioner of Education for the 
Province I was most courteously re- 
ceived by Dr. Dunn, the Englishman in 
charge, but he had no information in 
his files concerning portions of the coun- 
try outside his own Province. For this 
he kindly gave me a note to the Com- 
missioner of Education of the govern- 
ment at the Capital, Delhi. Dr. Dunn 
asked me to come again and talk with 
him after I had visited the Calcutta 
school, but I was greatly shocked by 
his tragic death a few days later when 
he was drowned in the Ganges. 

From Mr. Banerji of the Calcutta 
School I secured a list of the schools 
for the deaf in India and took pleasure 
in visiting such of them as I was able. 


Subsequently, at the Capital, Delhi, I 
was courteously permitted to examine 
all the data they had on the subject of 
the deaf, which consisted almost entirely 
of confidential reports not publicly is- 
sued. 

The data concerning the deaf was 
very meager and the following sentence 
which I am permitted to quote from a 
confidential paper would seem to ex- 
plain the reason: “The advantages of 
teaching a blind child to read and a deaf 
child to speak are too remote to make an 
effective appeal in a society which still 
measures education largely by its eco- 
nomic value.” 

The 1923 report on file gave the 
number of schools for the deaf in In- 
dia as 13, with a total attendance of 
1183. There was no separate number 
given for the total of deaf children in 
India, but the combined number of deaf 
and blind was put at 73,000. 

The School for the Deaf of Cal- 
cutta is located at 293 Upper Circular 
road, in a large structure with a gen- 
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erous amount of unused ground within 
its “compound.” 

The school originated in a class of 
two deaf boys in a room lent by the 
City College of Calcutta in May, 1893. 
This class was then taught by a Mr. 
Shrinath who was almost immediately 
joined by Mr. Janiminath Banerji who 
is looked upon as the real father of the 
school, and who was its principal until 
his death in 1921. 


At the time of my visit, February of 
1924, there were 90 pupils—81 boys and 
9 girls. Fifty-five boys lived in the 
school and 26 boys and the 9 girls were 
day pupils. The school prospectus 
states that pupils may be admitted at 
four years of age, but I was told by 
the present Principal, Prof. Atal Chand 
Chatterji, that they do not actually re- 
ceive any one younger than six. This 
would seem to me wise, under the con- 
ditions existing at the school, which do 
not permit the care and supervision of 
very young children. The course cov- 
ers a ten-year period, which. under ex- 
ceptional conditions may be somewhat 
extended. 

The new building dates from 1902. 
So far as the arrangement of the class 
rooms is concerned I think the plan 
might have been better, as all the class 
room walls go only part way to the ceil- 
ing and the entire ten rooms are prac- 
tically one, which results in a confusion 
of noise and movement that makes the 
work of teaching more nerve racking 
than it need be, and adds greatly to the 
difficulty of teaching and correcting 
speech. It spite of this handicap, how- 
ever, I thought the average quality of 
enunciation used by the pupils to be ex-> 
cellent and to compare favorably with 
that of similar institutions in Europe 
and America. 

All instruction is oral and is given 
in Bengali as it should be, though the 
teachers have an excellent command of 












TEACHING STAFF, CALCUTTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. FOURTH FROM LEFT, STANDING, 


MR. CHATTERJI, PRINCIPAL; FIFTH, 


MR. BANERJI; SECOND FROM RIGHT, 


MR. BHATTERCHERJI 


English and teach that language to a few 


of the most advanced pupils. 

Under the climatic conditions in Cal- 
cutta I thought the work of the school 
would begin early in the cool of morning, 
and would not extend through the heat 
of the middle of the day. On the oe- 
casion of my first visit, therefore, I ar- 
rived at about 8.45 a. m., but was sur- 
prised to find everyone at leisure, or 
having a lesson in drawing. Most of 
the boys were engaged in open air bath- 
ing, pouring water over their heads and 
rubbing themselves down thoroughly and 
energetically, always, as is the universal 
custom in the East, partially clad. Some 
of the older boys were being massaged 
by the younger in a very systematic and 
efficient way. 

The Principal does not arrive till 
10.30 in the morning, but I was re- 
ceived most cordially by one of the 
teachers, Mr. Chun Lall Bhattacherji, 
B. A., who speaks perfect English and 
is enthusiastic and devoted to the work. 

The boys rise at 5.30 A. M. They 
have some lessons from 7 to about 8.30, 
but the regular classes begin at 10.30 
and continue till 1.30 P. M. From 2.00 


P. M. to 5.00 P. M. there is shop work. 
There are 10 teachers in the Literary 
Department and four in the Industrial. 
The industries taught are Tailoring, Car- 
pentry and Printing. 

I found the Principal and his entire 
staff well educated, intelligent and earn- 
est. The library is well stocked with 
books dealing with the education of 
the deaf, and complete sets of the An- 
nals, the VoLtta Review and its prede- 
cessor, and other American and English 
periodicals. 

We in America have the pleasantest 
and most admirable recollections of the 
late Mr. Banerji and also of the recent 
visit of his son, Mr. Sarat Chandi Ba- 
nerji, who is now Assistant to the Prin- 
cipal, and who not only was most cor- 
dial to me at the school but courteously 
called upon me at my hotel and brought 
me interesting printed matter relating 
to their work. 

The Principal, Mr. Banerji and Mr. 
Bhattacherji all seemed greatly interested 
in the possible utilization of such lim- 
ited powers of hearing as might be 
possessed by their pupils and brought 
this matter up at once. They have not, 
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heretofore, done anything with the pu- 
pils along this line, nor have they seemed 
to get, from the printed matter in va- 
rious publications, the real point of 
what can and what cannot be accom- 
plished. In conversation with Prof. 
Chatterji I came to a clearer understand- 
ing of the attitude of the average school 
principal in this matter than I had be- 
fore acquired. It is a well known fact 
to all of us that in every school for the 
deaf there are always some pupils who 
hear a great deal, so much, in fact, that 
if they had an average mental equip- 
ment they would not be in a school for 
the deaf at all. It is quite possible to 
conduct limited conversation with these 
pupils by hearing alone, but experience 
has taught that we do not get very far 
educationally with them, either auricu- 
larly or visually. It is these pupils that 
have given a sort of “black eye” to edu- 
cation by the “auricular method,” for 
most of the so-called “auricular” work 
is generally done in the schools with 
these cases, or is confined to syllabic drill 
and the effort to increase or to create, 
a power of sound perception. 

It has been my own experience that 
the effort to increase the power of sound 
perception, or to create it where it does 
not seem to exist, is not fraught with 
very fruitful results. But the training 
of the brain of a pupil to associate ideas 
with the sounds which he is able to per- 
ceive, even though it be at very short 
range, is always productive of very val- 
uable, and sometimes of very remark- 
able, results. 

It was this distinction between the 
more common conception of the meaning 
and purpose of the term “auricular 
training” and my sole meaning of the 
term which the devoted teachers in Cal- 
cutta had failed to grasp. 

They asked if I would show them, 
with pupils of their selection, how I 
went at it, and I gladly worked with the 
boys and girls they brought to me while 
nearly the whole school, teachers and 
pupils, stood around me. 

They brought me first a little girl, 
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RENUKONA BOSE DIMONATH BARDOLAITI 


Renukona Bose, ten years of age, but 
very small, who had been in school two 
years. The teachers realized that she 
possessed a little perception of loud 
sounds, but though she is of fully av- 
erage, if not above the average intelli- 
gence, no use had ever been made of 
her hearing power in the way of lan- 
guage acquisition. The range of hear- 
ing was too short (hardly more than a 
few inches at the time I saw her) to be 
of service in hearing ordinary spoken 
intercourse at ordinary social distances, 
and her teachers had not realized that 
the power of the voice is nearly 1300 
times as great at an inch from the ear 
as it is at a yard. 

The little girl had quite a little un- 
derstanding of spoken Bengali through 
lip reading and could speak quite well 
the things she had been taught. She 
had no word of English, nor have I any 
Bengali, so I had to work with her in 
my language of which she was entirely 
ignorant. Taking three objects that I 
could obtain at the moment; a comb, 
key and toy tram car, I set to work 
to teach her to recognize the English 
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names for them and to point to each as 
I spoke its name. The words selected 
had the same number of syllables and 
the same explosive consonant. So they 
could only be distinguished by discrimi- 
nating between the vowel sounds by 
actual hearing. 

Like all the children in our schools 
she had formed a habit of attempting 
to reproduce what was said to her before 
: indicating an understanding of the mean- 
ing, and right there I had to make clear 
to the group of teachers about me that 
I was not then conducting a speech or 
articulation lesson, but was desirous of 
training the child to instantly associate 
an idea with the sounds without any 
thought of how the sounds were made, 
om any attempt to reproduce them. My 
sole object was to create in the mind of 
the child the normal attitude toward 
spoken language, which is the compre- 
hension of an idea. The first aim of 
language is to communicate thought, and 
the primary aim of my effort was to get 
into direct communication with the child. 
It was for that reason that I asked for 
the objects, for then the child could re- 
spond in the simplest and easiest man- 
ner by pointing and not divide her atten- 
tion between comprehension and the ef- 
fort at reproduction. 

The Principal asked me what the 
effect was upon the speech of the child. 
I answered that I was not concerned 
with that at the moment. My first ob- 
ject was to train the child’s brain to 
associate ideas with sounds. I told him 
that almost invariably the exercise had, 
as a sort of “by-product,” a beneficial 
effect upon the pupil’s speech, espe- 
cially in matters of the “lilt” or rhythm 
of spoken language; also that often, at a 
later stage, it became possible to suc- 
cessfully correct articulation through the 
trained hearing. But I impressed upon 
him that the primary object was to get 
into direct communication with the 
child’s mind through the normal avenue 
of hearing. 

I did not allow her to utter a sound, 
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but merely to indicate which of the ot- 
jects she thought I had named. 

In a few moments Renukona was able 
to indicate the object named without 
error, but in a few moments more she 
began to make mistakes which gave me 
an opportunity to explain that “‘lis- 
tening” is a mental process that, in one 
unaccustomed to it, quickly produces 
mental fatigue. The mind, like a bat- 
tery, “runs down,” but, like the battery, 
recovers after a period of rest. This 
I quickly demonstrated, because, after a 
few moments rest and diversion, the 
little girl began again to discriminate 
without error between the spoken names 
of the objects. 


Then I hastened on to sentences, pro- 
ceeding more rapidly than I would in 
the regular course of instruction, be- 
cause I wanted to illustrate the steps of 
a long process in a short time. 


Though I was obliged to go too quick- 
ly from one step to another, the little 
girl was soon able, when told to do so, 
to shut her eyes, open a book, open 
her mouth, open her eyes, etc. with very 
few mistakes, and it was evident to all 
who were watching that, by spending a 
few minutes each day in similar exer- 
cises, she would gradually acquire a hear- 
ing vocabulary. 

They then brought me a boy of ten 
who had been with them a year and a 
half, Dimonath Bardolai. He was able 
to hear more and at a greater distance 
than the girl, though at only about twelve 
inches. They told me he was a bright 
boy and he showed it by what he had 
grasped through merely watching my 
work with Renukona. 


It was possible to pass over the ini- 
tial stages more rapidly with him than 
with the girl, and if he had received ten 
minutes a day of this type of training 
during the time he had been in school 
he would have possessed a very con- 
siderable hearing vocabulary instead of 
none at all. 

The Principal then asked me if I 
would suggest that in the case of such 
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a boy instruction in lip-reading, and in- 
struction by lip-reading, should be aban- 
doned in favor of instruction through 
the ear, and I said “by no means.” He 
does not hear enough, nor at a sufficient 
distance, so far as I was able to judge 
in my brief examination, to ever be 
wholly independent of his eyes in un- 
derstanding what is said to him. He 
should certainly have all his powers 
trained, his interpretation of spoken lan- 
guage by sight, and also by hearing. 
Gradually they will play into each other, 
the one supplementing the other. Prof. 
Chatterji asked if the ear training would 
not lessen his success in lip-reading and 
I said that I believed it would be quite 
the contrary, that it would increase his 
ability to understand speech through the 
eye, for even the slightest hint of sound, 
is, as every lip-reader knows, a tre- 
mendous aid in lip-reading. 

Prof. Chatterji then questioned me 
further about the value of this training 
in the improvement of speech and I 
said that if any pupil had _ hearing 
enough to distinguish with some accu- 
racy between the various sounds of 
spoken language, that was by far the 
easiest way to get from him natural 
speech. I also said that this mental 
training through the ear increased the 
ability to discriminate between sounds 
just as a musical training increases the 
ability of a person to recognize varia- 
tions in pitch and in timbre. The train- 
ing, therefore, has in very many cases a 
reaction on the speech of the pupil, and 
even in the cases of those who are very 
deaf and with very short range, gives 
them a conception of the rhythm of 
speech which cannot be gained through 
the eye, or tactile sense, alone. But, 
I repeated, the primary gain was not 
better speech but a freer and more nor- 
mal communication. 

They all promised that a painstaking 
effort would from that time be made 
to teach the fraction of their pupils, 
perhaps 30 per cent, who had the neces- 
sary hearing, to make use of it in the 
comprehension of spoken language. 
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Mr. Bhattacherji said he had already 
read over several times some of my 
VoLta REvIEW articles since my visit 
the day before, and had that morning 
made a beginning, and later would re- 
port to me his results. 

If the work is persisted in I am cer- 
tain, from my own long experience, 
that they will be surprised and delighted 
with the results. I know of no way in 
which as much can be accomplished in ° 
the way of language teaching in the 
same time as in this way, when the ex- 
istence of a little power of sound per- 
ception makes it possible. 

In looking over the “school plant” it 
seemed to me that the educational re- 
sults and the approximation to normality 
of manner, of mental attitude and bf 
mental equipment, would be much great- 
er if the present living quarters were di- 
vided into three, or more, sections and 
the boys divided into groups of some- 
where the same age and attainment, with 
one or two of the resident teachers as- 
signed as “big brothers” to live and eat 
and sleep with their little “family” 
group; and if any future expansion of 
the school were accommodated in small 
and inexpensive cottages for which the 
ample grounds provide abundant space. 
This change, and the carrying of the 
school-room walls up to the ceiling to 
mitigate in some measure the bedlam of 
noise that at present makes the school 
building a pandemonium, would, at very 
small cost, greatly improve the quality 
of the results obtained by the same hard 
and faithful work now being done by 
each employee of the school. F 

I cannot too strongly stress the de- 
sirability. of approaching, as nearly as 
possible in our schools for the deaf, to 
normal conditions of family life, and 
avoiding to the greatest possible extent 
the “institutionalization,” awful word as 
it is, of our pupils. We all sorrow- 
fully recognize the difference between — 
a “Home” with a capital H, and a home ~ 
with a small h. 4 











A CLASS AND ITS TEACHER (seated). 


AHMEDABAD 


The School for the Deaf in Ahme- 
dabad is at present located in two small 
houses in a narrow street called Nava 
Darvaja. The larger of the two build- 
ings is used as the school and the liv- 
ing quarters of the thirty-two boy board- 
ers. The smaller is across the street 
and is the living quarters of the four 
girl boarders and their matron.. The 
matron is also the teacher of spinning. 

There are forty-six pupils. Thirty- 
two boarding boys, ten day boys and 
four boarding girls. 

Pupils are admitted from 7 years of 
age to 16, and may remain eight years. 
Practically all are from very poor fami- 
lies. The aim is to make the pupils self 
supporting and excellent success is at- 
tained. 

There are four teachers in addition to 
the Principal, the matron and a teacher 
of drawing. 

The school was established by the 
present Principal, Mr. Pranshauker L. 
Desai, B. A., in 1908. He had taught 
his deaf son since 1894, and determined 
to devote his life to the education of 
the deaf. 

Mr. Desai is a man of education and 
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THE PRINCIPAL, MR. DESAI, (standing). 


culture and speaks English fluently. The 
entire work of the school is conducted 
orally, and I found the VoLtta Review 
was regularly subscribed for and read. 


The language of the school is Hindu- 
stani as it should be. Very wisely they 
limit their efforts to giving an elemen- 
tary and practical education. The arith- 
metic is aimed at the every-day needs 
of the pupils when they leave school, 
and geography is confined to India and 
the region around Ahmedabad. 

Instruction is given in sewing, tail- 
oring and embroidery, drawing and de- 
sign and sign painting. But the boys 
like spinning best of all, with the crude 
little spinning wheels, and make very 
creditable yarn which is woven. else- 
where into cloth and saves the school a 
considerable expense. There is no room 
at present for even the simple looms re- 
quired for the weaving. 

Nor is there any open space out of 
doors for play. Strenuous efforts are 
being made to accumulate a fund suffi- 
cient to purchase ground and erect build- 
ings in a less congested quarter where 
there will be at least a play-ground and, 
they hope, some garden space. 


Under present conditions the two 
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rooms, each about twenty by fifteen feet, 
in each of which there are two classes 
during school hours, are the sleeping 
rooms for the thirty-two boys, whose 
beds are laid upon the floor at night 
and piled up in a corner during the day, 
while around each room there is a row 
of sixteen little metal trunks, each about 
two feet and: half long, six inches high 
and eighteen inches wide. 

The boys rise at six thirty, bathe, 
play, have a drawing lesson, and at ten 
have their first meal, which is the prin- 
cipal one of the day. This seems a long 
wait on empty stomachs, and the Prin- 
cipal is endeavoring to collect enough 
money so that with the income he can 
supply some milk, at least, soon after 
the pupils leave their beds. It seems 
to me that it would be well to use the 
income from the building fund that has 
already been collected in order that this 
early food may be given at once. 

School work begins at noon and con- 
tinues till two, when light refreshment is 
served. Work is then resumed and ends 
at five. A little milk and some bread 
is provided before the pupils go to bed. 
This seems like rather scanty fare, yet 
the children did not look underfed, and 
were certainly happy and contented. I 


think the conditions in the school are 
superior to those existing in most of the 
homes from which they come. 

I was impressed by the spirit of kind- 
ness and gentleness that pervades the 
school, both in and out of class. There 
is real devotion on the part of the entire 
staff. It seemed to me a very fine work 
for the betterment of the children was 
going on, and that what Prof. Desai 
has accomplished, almost single-handed, 
is really remarkable. 


I witnessed the serving of the ten 
o'clock meal, and can assure the boys 
and girls of our American schools that 
they may consider themselves’ very 
fortunate to live under the conditions 
provided for them by our states, assisted 
by private philanthropy. 

A small globe was produced and New 
York located, quite on the opposite side 
of the world, but it would be difficult 
to give those boys an adequate idea of 
how far away it really is. Telling them 
that it would be necessary to travel as 
fast as an automobile for more than a 
month without stopping day or night, 
did not have much effect upon them. 

When I finally came away, a long 
wreath of many sweet-scented flowers 
was thrown over my head and hung 














around my neck as 
I entered my carriage, 
while my hands were 
filled with bouquets 
for Mrs. Wright and 
the children, so I pre- 
sented a very festive 
appearance 
BARODA 

Baroda is the only 
native State in India 
where education is 
both free and com- 
pulsory. His High- 
ness, the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, 
is a cultured and edu- 
cated gentleman of 
62. He studied at 
Oxford. One of his 
sons went to Har- 
vard, and the Gaek- 
war has twice visited 
the U. S. A. and goes 6ften to England. 

My family and I were delightfully 
entertained in Baroda as guests of the 
State, and I was much impressed with 
the immensely better conditions in the 
city than in the other parts of India I 
had visited. The conditions throughout 
the city approximated in all ways more 
nearly to our American standards than 
any Native Section we have seen, and 
than many British sections of India. 

So far as I know, the governments 
of Baroda, Japan and the Philippines 
are the only ones in the Orient that 
maintain, as government enterprises, 
schools for the deaf. 

There are two in the State, but I was 
able to visit only the one in the Capital. 
The School owes its existence to its 
present Principal, Mr. Nandurbarker, 
who established it by his own efforts in 
1909. It was recognized and aided by 
the government in 1911 and in 1915 
made a full fledged government school. 
It is for both the blind and the deaf. 

At the time of my visit, March, 1924, 
there were 26 deaf pupils, 21 boys and 
5 little girls. It is both a boarding and 
a day school. Pupils are admitted at 7. 
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The teaching staff consisted of the Prin- 
cipal and one other teacher and three 
teachers of industries, Tailoring, Draw- 
ing, and Carpentry. The teacher of the 
blind also teaches the deaf boys and girls 
to spin wool. 

Both teachers speak and teach four 
languages, Gujarati, Maharati, Hindus- 
tani and English. The language of the 
child’s parents is used in his instruction 
and sometimes the more advanced pupils 
are taught a little English. 

The boys get up at 6 in the morning, 
bathe and play and have a little drawing 
till 10 a. m. when they get their first 
and principal food for the day. School 
begins at 11.30 and continues till five. 
At six a little milk is given and at 7 
supper is served. 

On Saturday the school hours are 
from 7 to 10 a. m, 

The energy and devotion and interest 
of the two men inspired me with admira- 
tion, though the manner of teaching 
seemed to me somewhat rigid and 
labored. I did not find the spontaneity 
and comparative ease of communication 
sometimes met with in small schools. 

I was, naturally, interested and pleased 
to discover that the Baroda government 
had paid to have my little book “What 
the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to 
Know,” translated into Maharati for 
distribution. In the last report of the 
school there is a paragraph recording 
this fact under the title “First Book in 
Maharati on the Subject of the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf.” 

I was asked to call upon the Com- 
missioner of Education, Mr. N. K. 
Dikshit, and took pleasure in meeting 
him and was favorably impressed with 
his intelligence and enterprise. 





Gerald Jarvorsky, 388. 11th Avenue, attend- 
ing Paul Binner School, is a hustler whose 
record ought to shame every newsboy who 
can hear. Gerald is totally deaf, but in spite 
of the handicap has increased his customers 
forty per cent during the past two months. 
He has improved greatly at school. His em- 
ployer is proud of him. His school and 
classmates are delighted with his success. 

—Newsboys World, Milwaukee 











SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, AHMEDABAD, 
BOMBAY, INDIA 


P. L. Desa, B. A.* 


DEMONSTRATION of the work 

of the school was held in January, 

1926, at the Medical School, Ah- 
medabad. 

The Principal in introducing the 
children we work with said that they 
were deaf. They were ordinarily de- 
scribed as deaf and dumb. It was a 
misnomer. They were only deaf. Un- 
der proper training, as you would see 
presently, they would speak as we do, 
i. e., they could articulate. Their de- 
fect (speechlessness or muteness) was 
the result of the want of the sense of 
hearing. It was quite uncharitable, in- 
human, to call them dumb and thus class 
them with the lower animals who had 
no power of speech. It was an insult 
to humanity. 


The Principal said that his position 
in standing before an audience consist- 
ing of medical men was like that of 
Miss Helen Keller, B. A., the renowned 
deaf and blind lady of U. S. A., when 
she addressed in 1912 a gathering con- 
sisting of doctors at the congress of 
otologists at Harvard. 


He remarked that the object of his 
standing before them was to seek their 
help, not pecuniary so much as pro- 
fessional. They (referring to doctors) 
occupied responsible and high positions 
in society. Some of them (looking to 
the students) when they had passed their 
final examinations. would occupy posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. People 
suffering from ear and speech troubles 
would consult them. Their decision 
would sometimes determine the fate of 
the patients. Under these circumstances 
if they found that a particular patient 
of theirs was deaf and was not likely 
to hear, they should tell him or his guar- 
dian the simple truth and advise his 


*Principal. 





Photograph by John D. Wright 


LEARNING TO SPIN WOOL, AHMEDABAD. 

ALL CLOTHING AND CAPS OF THE SCHOOL 

ARE MADE FROM CLOTH WOVEN WITH 
YARN SPUN AT THE SCHOOL 


parent or guardian to take him to a 
special school intended for such chil- 
dren. 

The Principal observed that their 
school was started in 1908. It was 
an aided school. Government gave it 
an annual grant of $1300 and the local 
municipality (County Council) allowed 
it a grant of $24 per mensem. A very 
few people knew its work and realized 
the difficulty that the workers had to en- 
counter. Their object in holding such 
demonstrations was to show the school 
to the people at their homes. This was 
the eighth demonstration of its kind. 
The Principal then demonstrated the 
work of the school in articulate speech, 
lip-reading, language and arithmetic. 
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At the close of the demontration the 
Principal thanked the Civil Surgeon and 
the audience for allowing him the op- 
portunity of demonstrating the work of 
the school before them and for the pa- 
tience with which they had seen it. 
He added that his was the only school in 
the Bombay Presidency outside the city 
of Bombay. They were 40 pupils on 
the rolls of the school. Twenty-nine 
of them resided in the two hostels—one 
for boys and the other for girls. It was 
managed by a representative committee. 

The Principal further added that the 
average of deaf-mutism all over the 
world was 7 per 10,000 of population. 
The population of the Bombay Presi- 
dency was nearly 25,000,000, which was 
a little less than that of England and 
Wales (about 30,000,000). The total 
population of deaf-mutes in England and 
Wales was 26,000, and 5,000 were un- 
der training. For them there were 51 
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well-organized schools and numerous 
after-care societies. Bombay Presidency 
with a deaf-mute population of 17,000 
persons, had only three schools, where 
less than 120 children were under train- 
ing. 

Thanks to the untiring efforts of the 
foreign missions, who pioneered the edu- 
cation of deaf-mutes in India, indige- 
nous efforts in this respect were com- 
menced in this country in the nineties. 
Till the people could see the possibility 
of training deaf-mutes and making them 
useful members of society, they (deaf- 
mutes) were treated as chattels and 
shunted from place to place. 

The Principal further remarked that 
the average deaf-mutes were very in- 
telligent. If they were undisciplined 
and did not receive proper education, 
they would do immense mischief to so- 
ciety. It was for society’s interest that 
they should be properly trained. 





PROMOTING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
IN JAPAN 


A letter received on March 31st from Mr. Y. 


Hachiman, March 2nd, 1926. 


EAR Mr. WricHT: 

I have no words to beg your par- 

don for not writing to you for so 
long. I hope you will kindly excuse me, 
as it was caused by my labor to pro- 
mote speech teaching for the deaf of 
Japan. The following are a few things 
I and my friends have done from last 
February till this March for the above 
purpose. 

Publication of a magazine, The Edu- 
cation of the Deaf by Oral Method, a 
few copies of which I am sending you 
under separate cover. It is now edited 
monthly and registered as third class 





*Accounts by Mr. John D. Wright, of Mr. Nishi- 
kawa’s work with his little daughter, and his labor 
of love on behalf of the deaf of Japan, appeared in 
the VouTa Review for March, 1924, and Feb., 1926. 


Nishikawa* , 


postal matter. It is the organ of The 
Japan Association to Promote Speech 
for the Deaf. 


Dr. Professor Nakamura’s lecture on 
April 2nd, 1925, in Tokyo University 
in the presence of professors and medi- 
cal specialists on the ear, nose and 
throat. There were actual examples of 
deaf children taught by the oral method 
and a demonstration by Dr. Nakamura 
with my little daughter, Hamako. This 
has had a great effect upon the history 
of the education of the deaf in Japan. 
Medical professors of fifteen universities 
have approved of our enterprise and 
have willingly endorsed its feasibility. 
Until then, though they believed that the 
oral method could be practiced in Ja- 
pan, they were always opposed by the 
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teachers of the deaf who insisted that 
it is only a dream in foreign lands. 

My essay and story in the Sunday 
Mainichi and Women’s World in Au- 
gust and November of last year aroused 
the attention of mothers of deaf chil- 
dren. I had about 500 private inquiries 
to which I responded personally, sending 
copies of the magazine to each. 

In July we opened a class in the 
Nagoya School for the Deaf to educate 
teachers of the deaf. The period was 
very short, but as it was under the name 
of the Department of Education many 
teachers came and studied what the real 
oral method is. 

I took that opportunity to establish 
an association called “The Japan Asso- 
ciation to Promote Speech for the Deaf” 
and up to date we can count more than 
400 members in addition to “advisers” 
and “honorary members.” The tempo- 
rary president is Dr. Professor Waichiro 
Okada, the most noted ear specialist in 
Japan and the pioneer in making the 
ear, nose and throat faculty independ- 
ent of the ordinary faculty of surgery. 
In the very near future Marquis Yoshi- 
chika Tokugawa will take his place. I 
am taking the chair of vice-president. 
The “advisers” board is composed of 
Dr. Prof.« Count H. Hayashi (member 
of the House of Peers); Mr. Ryohei 
Okada, Minister of Education; Dr. Prof. 
T. Kato of Osaka University; Dr. Prof. 
K. Oshida (Education) of Tokyo Uni- 
versity; Dr. Prof. M. Matumoto (Psy- 
chology) Tokyo University; Dr. Prof. 
S. Konishi (Education) Kyoto Univer- 
sity, etc., etc. Besides these we have 
about forty honorary members, among 
whom are the German Ambassador, the 
Vice-Minister of Finance, and many pro- 
fessors. 

Forty presidents of local schools for 
the deaf are acting as local committees, 
which, however, can produce hardly any 
results. 

In September Mr. R. Okada, Min- 
ister of Education, visited the Nagoya 
School for the Deaf. I took that op- 
portunity to ask for more attention for 
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the education of the deaf, especially by 
the oral method. Minister Okada an- 
swered with sympathy. A few days 
later I called upon him personally and 
asked him to become an adviser of our 
Association, to which he gave a favor- 
able answer. This was a great sensa- 
tion, and perhaps led all presidents of 
local schools to become local committees. 

When I went to Tokyo I took Ha- 
mako and some pupils from the Nagoya 
School and gave some lectures with dem- 
onstrations in Fukui, Kanazawa, Na- 
gano and Tsu. Most of them have 
had some result, I believe. 

In October the conference of all 
teachers of the deaf and blind was held 
in Oita in Kyushi. I was present with 
friends and made a speech and dem- 
onstrations. After the conference closed 
I traveled with Hamako and Mr. Hashi- 
mura of the Nagoya School and Mr. 
Kawamoto of the Tokyo School through 
Kyushu Chukogu and gave speeches and 
demonstrations in Kagoshima, Kuma- 
moto, Nagasaki, Fukoka, Shimonoseki. 
Hiroshima and Okayama. In _ every 
city the Dr. Prof. of the University, 
or Prefectural Hospital, made a speech 
on the same topic and seconded us. 

In November we held the opening 
ceremony of our Association in Tokyo. 
Marquis Tokugawa, Dr. Prof. Solve, 
German Ambassador; Dr. Prof. Yoshida 
and Dr. Prof. Okada gave speeches, 
and I and Hamako and a few pupils of 
the Tokyo City School and the Govern- 
ment school gave some demonstrations. 

I entertained the editors of Tokyo 
newspapers and they have written about 
how Hamako can talk freely and: her 
picture was in the papers. 

In November I opened a lecture meet- 
ing in Kyoto, and Dr. Prof. Nakamura 
of Kyoto University, Dr. Tomita of 
Tomita Hospital, and President T. Hi- 
rose of Kyoto School for the Deaf gave 
speeches and there were also demonstra- 
tions which caused unusual emotion 
among fathers and mothers of deaf chil- 
dren of Kyoto Prefecture and near 
about. Some came so far as from 
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Kobe to hear the lecture. Since then 
the atmosphere of the Kyoto School has 
changed from manual to oral and they 
are asking my advice for forming new 
oral classes. 

There is some enterprise to establish 
a kindergarten for deaf children to make 
preparation to enter oral deaf school. I 
probably shall be there a few times each 
week to look after them as I have been 
asked by the authority. 

From January 15th to March 14th 
this year we opened a class in the Na- 
goya School on how to treat young, deaf 
children as well as how to be a teacher 
of deaf children by the oral method. 
Twelve teachers were selected from many 
applications to be taught and ten boys 
and girls chosen. I go to Nagoya once 
or twice a week and I believe it is worth 
something for earnest parents and teach- 
ers to get in keen touch with them and 
to make them enthusiastic praisers of 
oral method. 

When I get my chances I always give 
speeches in regard to oral method in 
grammar school, girls’ school and normal 
school, etc. 

Yesterday I made a speech twice in 
normal schools in Otsu with Hamako’s 
demonstration and once today in girls’ 
school here. Every time I go with 
Hamako I get good results. 

On the 10th of this month Dr. Prof. 
Kato of Osaka University will give a 
lecture by radio and a demonstration of 
deaf children’s conversation will follow. 
The conversation will be held by Ha- 
mako and Sadaichi Kato, a boy pupil 
of the Nagoya School, 12 years old and 
3rd year grade. He is born of poor 
family; still he can understand and con- 
verse pretty well with only the school 
education. I choose this boy as a part- 
ner in the conversation with Hamako 
because some manual teachers say that 
Hamako’s success is only due to special 
condition of the family and cannot be 
expected in ordinary household. I shall 
prepare some pictures of this scene and 
will send a sheet to you. Probably this 
will enjoy you. 
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I am writing this letter as soon as I 
saw the February number of the VoLta 
REvIEW in which you have allowed to 
copy Hamako’s letter. 

I am so ashamed that while you are 
so kind and earnest to write on Ha- 
mako’s matter as well as to expect the 
progress of the education of the deaf in 
Japan, I always neglect to write even 
a letter to you. But please excuse me 
as I am really always busy in promoting 
the oral method in Japan and can hardly 
get leisure to write a foreign letter care- 
fully. 

I am sending you under separate 
cover a few copies of our Education of 
the Deaf by the Oral Method. In the 
fourth number of the first volume your 
essay which you kindly sent me is trans- 
lated. Your book What the Mother of a 
Deaf Child Ought to Know is trans- 
lated by our Nashako. I also send a 
copy of the Sunday Mainichi, in which 
I wrote about the oral method and you. 
You will find your picture with Ha- 
mako in that paper. 

Asking again your generosity to ex- 
cuse my negligence in not writing you 
for so long, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Y. NISHIKAWA. 





Note:—lIn a letter to the editor re- 
ceived June Ist, Mr. Nishikawa says 
that a private oral school was opened in 
Osaka April 15th, and a private oral 
kindergarten in Kyoto May 3rd. 





COMIC STRIPS FOR CHILDREN 


The editor of The Canadian takes no un- 
certain stand on the question of allowing 
children to read the comic strips in the daily 
papers. In a recent editorial he points out 
the very doubtful ethics of most of the 
“funny pictures,” their grotesqueness, re- 
sulting in a harmful influence in developing 
an artistic sense, and their flagrant abuse of 
good English. Picking up an average comic 
supplement, the editor found that seven out 
of ten of the cartoons outraged the mother 
tongue. For this reason alone, if for no 
other, they should stand condemned by all 
who have at heart the interests of deaf 
children. 








A JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENT 


Heten O. REISCHAUER 


ESIDE ‘the interuban car track in 

one of Tokyo’s attractive suburbs 

stands a very simple one story 
building, “barrack style,” as the struc- 
tures hastily and cheaply built after the 
great earthquake were called. It is a 
printing shop, unpretentious on the out- 
side, but well equipped with modern 
machinery run by electricity on the in- 
side; and proudly proclaiming in the 
bold sign of Chinese characters that it 
is a shop that employs adult deaf work- 
ers and is connected with the Ro Wa 
Gakko (Oral School for the Deaf) 
teaching the printer’s trade to its older 
pupils. 

Post-earthquake in its construction, it 
is post-earthquake also in the spirit of its 
inception. Among the mass of wander- 
ing and homeless thousands left by that 
terrible calamity, the principal of the 
school, Mr. Murakami, found penniless, 
wretched, and often illiterate deaf men. 
His great heart was touched by their 
misery and helplessness, and this man of 
action characteristically set about finding 


some permanent way of aiding them. 
An old pupil of his when teaching in a 
Government school, fired with enthu- 
siasm by this desire of his former in- 
structor, dropped his study of Spanish. 
and put his private means into the es- 
tablishing’ of a printing shop, under. 
taking the management himself. 

Just one year, to the month, from that 
awful] disaster the shop opened its+doors 
to eight deaf men. A few had some 
elementary education in signs and written 
language; the rest had no more language 
than the beasts around them. Two had 
wives and children dependent upon them 
and one was a poor creature rescued 
from a life of thievery—the only way 
open to him of obtaining what he longed 
legitimately to have. Improbable as it 
may sound, with such unlikely material 
as employees, the young manager, Mr. 
Shige, has made the venture profitable. 
And here once a week eight of the older 
pupils of the Ro Wa Gakko come to 
learn the trade. 

Connected with the printing plant is 
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a small dormitory for four of the work- 
men, and besides it is the two storied 
frame house of Mr. Shige. Already the 
ambition of the enterprise to expand and 
provide a means of livelihood for the 
adult deaf is beginning to be realized by 
its taking into its employ this last fall, 
a young graduate from one of the schools 
that teaches signs. And here in the 
spring the new building of the Ro Wa 
Gakko is to be erected. The site is large 
enough to permit of pleasant play 
grounds for the children; while a small 
gymnasium in the school building will 
ensure them recreation and _ physical 
development. 

Friends of oralism are appearing in 
many places; in the schools for the deaf ; 
among private individuals personally 


interested in the problems of the deaf; 


and among Government officials. Already 
two small departments for deaf children 
have been started in connection with 
Government grammar schools in Tokyo 
where education is given free to day 
pupils. Oral classes have been included 
in the curricula of some schools. The 
call for teachers trained in oral methods 
is widespread and persistent, and offers 
a great opportunity. Now a former 
teacher in the Ro Wa Gakko and a 
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young woman trained in that school 
last fall are conducting a new oral 
school in Hiratsuka, but many such 


teachers could be employed were facili- 
ties for a normal course provided. 

It is a pleasure to be able to ac- 
knowledge in these columns, the debt of 
gratitude this school owes to the many 
friends who have given both spiritually 
and materially to the founding and car- 
rying on of this pioneer work in Japan. 
It is not possible to mention all by name 
as a share in the yearly budget as well 
as the larger’ part of the funds for the 
new building have come from the two 
Mission Boards of the Evangelical Pres- 
byterian Churches and personal friends 
in Japan and America. But among the 
readers of the Votta REvIEW we would 
acknowledge most gratefully all the help 
given in various ways by Miss Mc- 
Cowen and the Hard of Hearing League 
of Chicago; by Mr. John Dutton 
Wright; by Mr. Jones and the teachers 
and pupils of the Ohio State School for 
the Deaf; by Miss Yale and the entire 
personnel of the Clarke School, where 
Mrs. Hata was graciously given her 
training; by Mr. DeLand and later Miss 
Timberlake, and other friends of the 
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MRS. HATA AND HER CLASS OF BEGINNERS. 


deaf who have given regularly and faith- 
fully. The Ro Wa Gakko has bene- 
fited greatly by all these generous gifts 
and timely encouragement. Yet it is 
not too much to hope that there has 


A TEACHER IN TRAINING AT THE REAR 
been a reflex benefit for all who gave. 
It is this unselfish outpouring of sym- 
pathy and practical help to those in other 
lands who need it that will make the 
idea of world brotherhood a reality. 





EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN GREECE 


GeorceE M. Witcox* 


N ANCIENT Sparta defective chil- 
dren were exposed on the hillside in 
order that a warlike people should 

not be burdened with the care of the 
unfit. Modern society has advanced far 
beyond that brutal short-cut to the solu- 
tion of the problem, but too often no 
constructive plan has taken its place. In 
many parts of the world defectives are 
merely allowed to exist—a burden to 
themselves and to society. The economic 
as well as the humanitarian waste in- 
volved is enormous, and it is unneces- 


*Director of Education, Near East Relief, Athens, 
Greece. 





sary. With special training suited to 
their needs, these people may become 
self-supporting and happy members of 
society. 

According to the statistics of 1920, 
the total number of deaf people in 
Greece was 6772. Of this number 1792 
were 14 years of age or younger, 4250 
were between the ages of 15 and 60, and 
730 were older than 60. The Govern- 
ment has no school for these people. 


\The only school for the deaf in Greece 


is the Near East Relief school in the 
Zappeion Orphanage, Athens. 




















The teacher is Miss Eleni Palatidou, 
who received her training in the Clarke 
School, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
She graduated in 1911 and remained an 
additional year to teach. Then she came 
to Athens, where a certain wealthy man 
wanted to found a school for deaf chil- 
dren. He died before the plans were 
carried out and the school was never 
started. With the coming of Near East 
Relief to Greece, the need was felt of 
providing special instruction for the deaf 
children who were among the thousands 
of refugees removed from Anatolia. 
The problem of finding a trained teacher 
was solved when Miss Palatidou was 
secured to begin this special type of in- 
struction. Hers is truly a pioneer work. 
She teaches lip reading and speech in 
Greek. Some of the sounds in the Greek 
language are different from those found 
in English. For this reason Miss 
Palatidou has found it necessary to de- 
vise special methods in order to teach 
the children how to make these sounds. 

yf The primary emphasis in this school 

/ has been placed on lip reading and oral 
communication. Now that the children 
have made a good beginning in those 
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arts more attention is being given tc 
vocational activities. The trades for 
boys are wood carving and bookbinding; 
a group will learn practical gardening in 
the Palace Gardens, which adjoin the 
Zappeion. One of the boys who has 
real artistic talent is a member of the 
special art class which is taught by a 
mature Greek artist. The girls are re- 
ceiving instruction in vocational hand- 
work, such as embroidery and fine 
sewing. 

The prospects for further develop- 
ment of education for the deaf in Greece 
are excellent. The legacy left by the 
wealthy gentleman who had been plan- 
ning to start a school for the deaf dur- 
ing his lifetime, has not been available 
until recently. During the past few 
months there has been considerable ac- 
tivity on the part of a group of in- 
fluential Greek ladies to get the school 
definitely under way. The Ministry o1 
Public Assistance is much interested ir 
the matter and seems to be nearly ready 
to take definite action establishing a 
Government school for the deaf. Backed 
by funds from the legacy, this school 
should become an important factor in 
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the Near East, not only in training chil- 
dren who are under the handicap of 
deafness, but, of equal if not greater im- 
portance, in training teachers for this 
special type of instruction. 

The extension of education for the 
deaf depends on the training of more 
teachers. This need is being met in two 
ways. With the cooperation of the 
Greek Government, the Clarke School 
and Near East Relief, two teachers will 
be sent to Clarke School in the Fall of 
1926. They will be selected on the basis 
of a competitive examination conducted 
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by the Ministry of Public Assistance. 
In the meantime a training class for 
student assistant teachers has been started 
in connection with the Zappeion School 
for the Deaf. A group of the brightest 
older girls in Near East Relief orphan- 
ages has been selected. They will con- 
tinue their academic studies, will observe 
and assist in the School for the Deaf, 
and will have daily instruction in the 
special skills for this type of teaching. 
In this way a nucleus is being developed 
for the extension of educational op- 
portunities for the deaf in Greece. 





SPEECH AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


HE increased stress that is being 

laid on speech and the English 

language in almost every institu- 
tion found expression in messages to 
parents in the closing issues of many 
of the little papers printed and published 
by schools for the deaf. We wish it 
were possible to reproduce in full the 
requests made to parents to assist the 
educational development of their chil- 
dren during the summer months while 
they are at home. 

The West Virginia Tablet, after urg- 
ing parents to concern themselves with 
the moral training of their children, and 
to provide suitable companionship for 
them and suitable literature for them to 
read, says: 

“Parents and relatives of our pupils should 
also bear in mind the great importance of 
using either spoken, spelled or written English 
on all occasions in communicating with them. 
The only way to learn English is to use it. 
On no account should signs and gestures be 
used.” 

The Utah Eagle emphasizes the same 
points about the use of English, and 


adds : 


“Make the children feel that they are really 
and truly a part of your home life. Con- 
verse with them about everything. Give them 
an opportunity to help in the home duties, 
for home duties are the vital duties of life. 
Teach them the names of your friends and 
relatives. Above all keep them busy. We 


have told them to be inquisitive. Answer 
their questions if you can. Encourage them 
to ask questions. It may give you some 
trouble, but it will be a great help to them.” 


The Virginia Guide reports very grati- 
fying results among the pupils of the 
Virginia School since the inauguration 
of a campaign for the constant use of 
English, Much credit is given the 
manual teachers in the school, whose 
example has been a great incentive to 
the children. The Guide calls special 
attention to the use of finger-spelling, 
but adds: 


“Not in ‘any particular have we forsaken 
oral speech. All literary classes save four 
are strictly oral classes in every particular, 
and we have been proud of the favorable 
comments of some of our recent professional 
visitors. Our chapel service for oral pupils 
is conducted wholly by speech, and this serv- 
ice has been a matter of very favorable 
comment.” 


The School Helper (Georgia) makes 
a strong plea for more speech at home: 


“We beg that parents talk to their children 
and induce their children to talk instead of 
using gestures or handsigns for ideas. It 
requires patience and love on the part of 
parents to do this. 
mothers and fathers communicate with by 
speech little by little improve their ability to 
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all deaf people can do this if the school and 
the home train them as they should.” 

In strong contrast to the opinion giv- 
en above is a statement from the grad- 
uating essay of a pupil in the Kansas 
School, as published in The Kansas Star: 

“A child born deaf will never be able to 
speak distinctly. He may pronounce a few 
words, but it is a wonder if he can- speak 
a complete sentence distinctly.” 

One cannot help wondering if this 
pupil and her fellow-students also be- 
lieve that “the earth am squar’ and the 
sun do move.” 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO PARENTS OF 
DEAF CHILDREN 


There is no parent of a deaf child who 
does not desire for it the very best that 
life can offer. Our school, also, is con- 
stantly reaching out for the best for its 
children; the best in methods, in teachers, 
in equipment, in buildings, in everything 
that offers benefit. 

In our study of the results obtained here 
and in other schools we have come to the 
following conclusions: 

1. The most important academic aim of 
any school for the deaf is mental develop- 
ment. 

2. Without accurate and adequate lan- 
guage no pupil can reach his utmost mental 
development. 

3. A deaf child having a healthy body, 
a sound mind and good command of langu- 
age can attain a sound education leading 
to graduation from Gallaudet College. 

4. A deaf child adding lip-reading and 
intelligible speech to the above-mentioned 
qualifications can eventually graduate from 
high school and college with hearing boys 
and girls. 

5. The greatest hindrance to the acquisi- 
tion of good English and of practical lip- 
reading and speech is the use of the sign 
language during the years when education 
is being acquired. 

6. These things being true, it is essential 
that our school adopt English as the means 
of communication in all of its activities and 
work steadily toward spoken rather than 
spelled English as its goal. 

Because many of those to whom our pu- 
pils are dearest do not understand our prob- 
lem and therefore cannot cooperate with 
us as effectively as they desire, we wish to 
make the following explanations : 

The sign language is easily learned and 
it can express by a single motion a thought 
that requires a number of words in Eng- 
lish. 

It is a language without grammar. When 
your child writes “I go town yesterday” 
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he is thinking in the sign language, in 
which the verbs have no tense forms. 

When he writes “Boys deaf bagket-ball 
play tomorrow” he is thinking in the sign 
language in which the important words are 
placed first. 

When he calls strawberries “grapes” or a 
broom “sweep” he is thinking of the sign 
language, which uses the same sign for both. 

These are three examples of the hundreds 
of ways in which the sign language used 
during the educational period tends to pre- 
vent the child from learning to use good 
English or to understand it when he tries 
to read it in books 


Manual spelling is a process analagous 
to writing, in which each word is spelled 
with the fingers instead of with pencil, 
pen or crayon. It is an English language 
method, provided complete sentences are 
spelled. If abbreviated to merely the im- 
portant words, or used in any other than 
the normal English order it is only slightly 
less harmful than signs. 


It is the experience of schools that suc- 
ceed in establishing habits of speech and 
lip-reading in their pupils, that both stead- 
ily improve with home encouragement and 
under the stimulus of business and social 
contact with hearing people. 

We are pressing our pupils into the use 
of English at all times—spoken English if 
possible, spelled or written English where 
speech cannot be used. Will you give us 
your assistance in obtaining the best for 
your children by following this plan with 
them during the vagation? 

A. H. Watker, President, 
The Florida School Herald. 





METHODS 


No other persons can be more desirous than 
the teachers and superintendents themselves 
to advance the interests of the deaf and 
give them the best possible education and 
obviously none others are so well qualified to 
judge as to what are the best methods of 
instruction. Most of these are earnest, de- 
voted, educated and experienced instructors 
and inasmuch as from 80 to 90 per cent of 
them the world over use by preference the 
oral system, the superiority of that method 
an no longer be reasonably questioned. It is 
absurd to suppese that this great body of 
intelligent, consecrated men and women would 
deliberately abandon the manual method in 
favor of the more difficult oral one, unless 
convinced by experience that it produces 
materially better results—The Canadian. 





PARKER PRACTICE SCHOOL 100% 


Every teacher in the Parker Practice School 
for the Deaf, Chicago, is a member of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf. 
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THAT RADIO AGAIN 


The local newspapers have lately been de- 
voting considerable space to reports of re- 
storation of hearing by radio. Those who 
are familiar with deafness are able to estimate 
these reports at their true value. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that the great majority 
of readers are not in a position to question 
their accuracy, and accept them as truth. 

Here are a few headlines: “Radio cures 
deaf man;” “Regained hearing at _ radio 
phones ;” “Winnipeg girl has been deaf and 
dumb for nearly twenty-two years. Radio 
penetrates walls of silence.” 


As proof of the cures effected by using the 
radio only once, the following priceless evi- 
dence is submitted in the reports: 


“Tt is understood that Mr. 
deaf from birth, is now able 
steps.” 

“After the head piece was taken off, Mr. 
shouted in his (the deaf 
man’s) ear, and he heard.” 

“This morning when she started out for 
work, she heard the street cars for the first 
time.” 

Every teacher of the deaf knows that this 
is not evidence at all. If the persons men- 
tioned were totally deaf before using the 
radio, they did not hear these sounds. They 
merely felt the vibrations which produced 
the sounds. Deaf people, especially those 
totally deaf, are remarkably sensitive to 
vibration. In the classroom it is usual for 
the teacher to get the attention of the class 
by tapping on the floor with her heel. Those 
totally deaf respond as readily as the parti- 
ally deaf. It is not remarkable therefore, 
that a deaf person should be aware of foot- 
steps or of shouting or of a passing street 
car. But it does not follow that these 
sounds are heard. We had some conversa- 
tion with the man who was reported to have 
heard footsteps, and we asked him how he 
heard. He did not seem sure what his sen- 
sations had been but thought he felt it 
through his feet and body. 

This is another gem from the newspaper: 

“Mr. has been deaf and 
dumb since birth and last night was the first 
time sound had penetrated his brain,” while 
another report tells us that the same man, 
describing his sensations when listening in 
said he heard sounds “like speaking, piano, 
violin and dance.” 

Astonishing! He hears for the first time 
and yet is able to distinguish and identify 
sounds. It needs no expert to see the ab- 
surdity of statements like this. 

By radio came the news that Miss ————, 
deaf from birth, had, over the radio, heard 
music for the fitst time, and, says the news- 
paper report, the announcer made special men- 
tion of this restoration of hearing and asked 
for the sympathy of the audience. 

This girl was formerly a pupil in this 
school. Our records show that she had con- 
siderable hearing, and was therefore able to 


to hear foot- 
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hear speech and music before she used the 
radio, 


We deplore the publicity that has been given 
to these cases. It raises hope in the parents 
of deaf children which can never be realized, 
and already we have had enquiries from 
parents who have been led to believe that 
radio might restore the hearing of their chil- 
dren. To parents we would say this: if your 
child is totally deaf he will not hear over 
the radio. He may be able to feel the vibra- 
tion and may show surprise and interest, but 
do not assume that he can hear. We have 
seen small boys, practically stone-deaf, beating 
a tin kettle and enjoying the sensation which 
they experienced through the nerves of their 
fingers and other parts of the body. 

If your child has slight hearing, he will 
hear sounds over the radio. He may be able 
to distinguish between music and speech and 
even between male and female voices, but 
do not expect that radio will perform a 
miracle. Because the full force of the sound 
is directed on the ears he will probably hear 
speech and music more clearly than he has 
ever heard them before, but it wi!l not in- 
crease the amount of hearing. 


If your child has sufficient hearing to dis- 
tinguish and imitate vowel sounds and a few 
familiar words spoken loudly in his ear, 
thank God for it, and exercise it all you can. 
Talk to him at every opportunity. If he likes 
to use the radio, by all means encourage him. 
He will probably not be able to follow spoken 
words, but he may enjoy the music, and it 
will have the effect of stimulating his hear- 
ing. Whatever you do, it is unlikely that 
you will be able to increase the amount of 
hearing your child has, but you can train 
that hearing so that he will be able to under- 
stand much that you say to him. This train- 
ing of residual hearing will not be accom- 
plished in a few lessons. It is a long, tedious 
process and demands of teacher and pupil the 
utmost patience and perseverance.—The Echo, 
Manitoba, Canada. 





THE PLACE OF MOVING PICTURES 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 

J. J. Zmrhal, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Ill., writing in The Educa- 
tional Screen, says: 

“Many earnest and often progressive edu- 
cators have condemned the use of films in the 
schoolroom, some because of the expense, 
others because they consider the educational 
value to be almost negative. 

“In introducing any new feature into the 
school curriculum, time and careful observa- 
tion are the two principal factors by which 
to judge its merits.” 

Mr. Zmrhal has given us some clear-cut 
estimates of the value of visual 
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gram made out for the entire school year. 
This gives the teachers the necessary oppor- 
tunity for making the pictures a vital part of 
the science, history and geography lessons. 

The pupils must go to the assembly hall 
to see the “movie” with an aroused curiosity 
as to the subject which they have been study- 
ing and which the picture is to present. They 
must also have an understanding that the 
picture will answer certain definite questions 
which have been given to them, and lastly, 
they must go with the observant air of a 
reporter. In other words, the first require- 
ment is careful preparation. Haphazard 
methods will produce negligible results. 

The second great consideration on the part 
of the teachers is the overcoming of lack of 
observation which will be found to exist in 
the pupils. Although it is difficult to obtain 
films which answer all requirements, a care- 
ful selection must be made, choosing those 
which do not show too much, or which over- 
tax the children’s capabilities. 

To strengthen the child’s power of observ- 
‘on, svstematic note keeping is a wonderful 
aid. The notes taken in this way will later 
furnish excellent material for English com- 
position. 

Mr. Zmrhal states that after such careful 
preparation and training as outlined here, 
“second grade children were able to express 
a definite, clear idea in good, though simple, 
English, of what a glacier is.” 

As the result of the intelligent use of films 
it was found that geography and science had 
become live issues with the pupils. But 
probably the greatest advantage to the pupils 
was an aroused interest in good books, such 
as Mark Twain’s Auckleberry Finn and 
Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. After seeing the 
pictures the children read the books and 
preferred the latter because some of the 
scenes or fine bits of humor, so well depicted 
by the authors, could not be presented on the 
screen. They had learned to discriminate! 

“To sum up,” says Mr. Zmrhal, “moving 
pictures are a most valuable device, if rightly 
used, and the right use of them is neither 
difficult nor costly.” 





The Deaf Mississippian complains that it 
cannot get any satisfactory moving-pictures 
for use in the school. 

At our school we have had a very large 
number of splendid pictures, which were loaned 
us without charge by the Ontario and Do- 
minion governments and by the railway 
companies. 

Some of these were beautiful scenic pic- 
tures, others were industrial, and all were 
very enjoyable and _ instructive. 

We have no doubt that the railway com- 
panies in the United States can supply similar 
pictures. We have been told that the United 
States Government has two or three million 
feet of films for free use by schools, and 
many industrial concerns also supply films 
without charge—The Canadian. 
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We wish to answer the query in the Mis- 
sissippian regarding films as we are well 
satished with the films we have been showing 
for the past two years. We have had such 
films as Abraham Lincoln, Peter Pan, Behold 
the Man, The Covered Wagon, North of ’36, 
The Man without a Country, David Copper- 
field, The Ten Commandments and many of 
the Lloyd comedies, along with numerous 
other good films. The various film exchanges 
have been extremely courteous to us, giving 
us very low rates and allowing the super- 
intendent to pre-view any film about which 
there was any doubt.—The Washingtonian. 





SOME GOOD, PRACTICAL ADVICE 


In the Silent Observer of May 8th there was 
published a letter from an experienced deaf 
linotype operator, giving advice to young men 
just finishing school and about to seek em- 
ployment. The points he emphasized were 
excellent and worthy of repetition. His 
advice applies directly to boys following his 
own trade, but much of it is applicable to 
general cases, 


First of all he advises these young men 
to get a job as soon after school closes as 
possible, even though the remuneration is 
small, The main thing is to keep in practice. 
A good operator with considerable experience 
can take a vacation without losing his ac- 
quired speed, but it is unwise for a beginner 
to try it. Those who cannot get jobs at 
once should get dummy keyboards and prac- 
tice daily. 


The writer says, “Take what job you can 
get, without hunting too long for the ‘best.’ 
Then stick to it until you see a sure chance 
for a better one.” 


Several times he stressed the importance 
of giving a week’s notice before leaving a 
position. “Never leave without doing this, 
for if you do you will hurt your reputation 
and the reputation of other deaf printers.” 


Some other good points he brought out 
were: “You must be neatly dressed. Dress 
as if you were going to take your best girl 
out for the afternoon, but omit the bouquet.” 
“If you are not honest in your attitude, in 
what you say and in what you do, the boss 
will soon know it.” 


The letter closes with this suggestion: 
“While in school be sure to keep samples of 
all your work. When you leave, ask your 
instructor to give you as good a letter of 
recommendation as he feels justified in 
giving, These are very, very important baits 
for landing your job, especially the samples. 
Take nice proofs of every job and every 
ad you set or make up. If you are a linotype 
operator keep a few of your ‘cleanest’ 
proofs. Some kodak pictures of yourself 
and the other boys at work in your school 
would help get your prospective oss in- 
terested if he has time to look at them.” 
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ELECTRIC DEVICE FOR TEACHING 
THE DEAF 


W. S. Camp, Editor of the Jilinois Advance, 
writing in the April number of the Welfare 
Magazine, gives a brief description of an 
electrical aid for training deaf children who 
have some residual hearing. 

Col. O. C. Smith, managing officer of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, secured the 
services of a graduate of the radio school 
of Harvard and together, they worked out 
many experiments until, after two years of 
work, they produced the “Smith Audio 
Controller.” No claims that the instrument 
will restore hearing are made. It is a 
device for transmitting amplified sound and 
its purposes are purely educational. 

Mr. Camp quotes at some length from the 
Principal of the Illinois School and from the 
teacher in charge of the class which has been 
using the Controller. Both of them claim 
wonderful advancement made by the chil- 
dren in language, speech and lip-reading. 
With the increased ability to grasp thought 
through the spoken word has come a new 
impetus in all other branches until the 
pupils have about trebled the amount of 
work heretofore carried. 





STIMULATING THE AUDITORY 
MECHANISM 

In a recent Boston Evening Transcript 
there appeared an_ entertaining, instructive 
article about the Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf and the work being done there. 
Special attention was called to the develop- 
ment of residual hearing. 

Miss Jennie M. Henderson is making ex- 
cellent use of the discovery that the deaf 
respond. more quickly to singing tones than 
to spoken ones. These tones and vibrations 
are awakening and stimulating the islands of 
hearing which have lain dormant in the 
children. 

The Horace Mann pupils who have some 
hearing have learned to sing songs and to 
listen to their teacher sing for them, no 
small feat in itself. 

Orchestras in schools for the deaf are not 
uncommon. Here, as elsewhere, pitch, quality, 
volume and rhythm are taught by means of 
such instruments as drums and bells, tam- 
bourines and clappers. 

Over 160 children, with different degrees of 
deafness, attend the Horace Mann School. All 
are orally taught and all receive individual at- 
tention, one of the requisites of any success- 
ful school for the deaf. 





NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Under the direction of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Trenton, N. J., there is issued 
each month a magazine called Trenton, 
which is a “review of people, facts and 
events” of special interest to the city and 
surrounding country. In the January number 
of this periodical there appeared an interest- 
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ing, well-illustrated account of the 
Jersey School for the Deaf. 


The School is partly housed, and next year 
expects to be entirely so, in new buildings 
three miles from the center of the city. The 
buildings for the younger children are of the 
cottage type, twenty-four children being cared 
for in each cottage by a “housemother.” 


Splendid equipment for teaching trades is 
one of the advantages of which this school 
is justly proud. Local public-spirited indi- 
viduals and clubs are taking an active in- 
terest in the work of the school, and are 
endeavoring to bring to the attention of every 
parent of a deaf child the need of giving 
him adequate training. The School is to be 
congratulated in having aroused such interest 
on the part of the public. 





KENTUCKY STEPS FORWARD 


I wish to congratulate this Board upon the 
resolution passed at its meeting last May 
requiring all applicants for positions as 
teachers in the oral department to have had 
at least one full year of training in some 
reputable normal school for instructors of 
the deaf. 

And you are also to be commended for 
passing the resolution requiring our teachers 
to take a summer normal course at least once 
in five years. These resolutions are a step 
forward that will be of the greatest value 
in improving the character of the work of the 
school and.in keeping us abreast of the times 
along educational lines. 

Augustus Rogers, in Superintendent’s Report 
to the Board of Commissioners, Kentucky 

School for the Deaf. 





EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 
The Michigan State Normal 


Ypsilanti has 





School at | 
issued a_ bulletin announcing © 


courses to be pursued at the summer session. | 


Two of them have to do with the education 


of the deaf and the hard of hearing. They ~ 


are: Education of Exceptional Children, con- ~ 


ducted by Charles M. Elliott; and The Art 
and Science of Speech for the Deaf, con- 
ducted by. Miss Margaret L. Drake. The 
former is an introductory course dealing 
briefly with children who have some deficient 
faculty; the latter includes lip-reading and 
speech. 





re ONENESS, Tee 


GOVERNOR MARTIN VISITS FLORIDA | 


SCHOOL 


In January, John W. Martin, 


Florida’s 


Governor, in company with his wife, visited | 
the Florida State School for the Deaf and ~ 


the Blind at St. Augustine. 


The Governor j 


was well pleased with the ability of the — 


children to speak and read the lips, and was — 


especially interested in the industrial training © 


shops. 
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THE FIELD SECRETARY’S 
MESSAGE 
Dear FRIENDS: 

I have talked to many of 
you personally and you have 
warmed my heart with your 
smiles of welcome. Too often 
the time spent with you was 
far too short to tell you about 
the field work of the Federa- 
tion, and yet because of the 
interest you have shown, I 
believe that you would like to 
hear about my recent field trip. 
Those of you whom I have 
not seen will pardon, I know, 
the informality of this mes- 
sage. 

Vacation time! Pack your 
grips and come with me on 
one of my field trips. All 


ready! Let’s go! 
Where are we going? Wait 
and see! 


As all of you are familiar 
with our Federation know, Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips was our 
founder. He became presi- 
dent of the American Medical 
Association last April, in Dal- 
las, Texas. Was it not fitting 
that his “child” (the Federa- 
tion) should be represented 
when its “father” received so 
great an honor? Well, the 
Federation was there in the 
form of an 





EXHIBIT IN FAIR PARK, 


DALLAS 
Miss Annetta W. Peck and 
Miss Hilegarde Ballauf 


planned the exhibit, with the 


help of Mr. Carll Williams 
(a Cincinnati artist and a 
member of the Cincinnati 


League) and local otologists. 
(Right here I want to tell 
you that a prominent artist, a 
medical illustrator, commented 
on the exhibit thus: “Who 
planned this exhibit? It is 
very, very. artistic!”) Mr. 
Williams’ posters stressed the 
needs of the deafened adult 
and child. The panel gave the 
names of local organizations 
for the hard of hearing in the 
United States. On the table 
there were copies of the Vot- 
TA Review, lists of organiza- 
tions and teachers of lip- 
reading, pamphlets telling about 
our work and various reprints. 
Our booth was in a splendid 
location, and hundreds of doc- 
tors, their wives and friends 
passed there daily during the 
week. I had my hearing in- 
strument and used it whenever 
I could not read the lips. 
One day a doctor, who was 
smoking, asked me a question 
with his head bent over the 
registration book. I reached 
for -my instrument and held 
the recefver to my ear. He 
looked up and said: “Oh, I 
thought you could read _ the 
lips.” I said: “Well, I usu- 
ally read the lips if people 
speak distinctly, but it is al- 
most impossible to understand 
when men have cigars in their 
mouths.” The cigar came out 
‘mmediately, and then I shut 


off my instrument and __ read 
his lips. He was very much 
interested, said he had heard 


something about lip-reading be- 
fore but had not believed there 
was anything in it. 

I was surprised to find out 
how doctors admitted 
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many 


that they were hard of hearing. 
Others had wives, sisters, cous- 
ins and friends for whom they 
wanted information. One man 
from a city in Ohio told me 


that his cook was hard of 
hearing, and he wondered 
where she could learn lip- 


reading. 


One day a very hard of 
hearing woman came to the 
booth and introduced herself 
to me. She was a wonderful 
lip-reader and I enjoyed talk- 
ing to her. When we were 
in the midst of a conversation 
a man came up and said: 
“What is lip-reading?” I 
turned to my friend and told 
her that we would demonstrate 
lip-reading for the gentleman. 
We began to talk in voices 
so low that he could not un- 
‘lerstand what we said. I shall 
not soon forget his look of 
amazement at our ability te 
carry on a conversation with- 
out hearing anything. Very 
soon. a number of people gath- 
ered around the booth and I 
think they were convinced of 
the “practical value of lip- 
reading.” 


It is impossible to estimate 
the value of an exhibit at such 
a large meeting as that of the 
American Medical Association. 
Information about the Federa- 
tion has gone into hundreds of 
homes, and real service has 
been given in the way of in- 
formation about lip-reading, 
hearing devices, hard of hear- 
ing children, fake cures for 
deafness and the like. 

You will be interested to 
know that one evening, the 
teacher of lip-reading in Dal- 
las, Miss Edna Sanford Wash- 
ington, gathered a group of 
her pupils and former pupils 
in her home, and asked me to 
talk to them about forming 
an organization for the hard 
of hearing. All of the mem- 





bers present were in favor of 
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forming a League, and were 
enthusiastic over its future. 
Thus came into existence the 


DALLAS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF 













HEARING 
One day there came to the 
booth in Dallas, Mrs. J. C. 
Hooper of Ft. Worth. She 
brought with her her little 
deaf boy, John. He is able 






to speak and read his mother’s 
lips readily. It would take a 
volume to tell you about Mrs. 
Hooper’s work with her boy, 
but if you will watch for an 
article about it in the Pictorial 
Review you will be repaid, I 
know. I accepted Mrs. Hoo- 
per’s invitation to come to Ft. 
Worth and talk before the 
class for hard of hearing 
adults in one of the evening 
schools. This class will 
the future FT. WORTH 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING. And to Mrs. 
Hooper, with her wonderful 
vision, should go the credit 
for the Day School for Deaf 
Children, the Class in Lip- 
Reading for Hard of Hearing 
Adults, and the work now 
being inaugurated for the hard 
of hearing children in the 
public schools. 

And now we are off to San 
Antonio, that delightful town 
with palms growing every- 
where, with roses climbing all 
over the houses, with its air 
of mystery and romance. It 
is modern too, as shown by 
the fact that there is a 

































SAN ANTONIO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 
The value of newspaper pub- 
licity! Can it be estimated? 
One night a young otologist 
saw in the paper that a League 
for the Hard of Hearing had 
been formed in San Antonio, 
and that literature had been 
sent by the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. The notice 
stated that Dr. Wendell C-. 
Phillips founded the Federa- 
tion. That was what inter- 
ested the young otologist. In 
his own words: “I knew it 
was all right if Dr. Phillips 
was behind it.” He went to 
the League and they “adopted” 
him. He became interested in 
























the hard of hearing children 
in the public schools and has 
gained the cooperation of 
school officials. (Watch for 
news from San Antonio!) At 
a luncheon (a Mexican lun- 
cheon it was, with lovely Texas 
bluebonnets on the table and 
tiny bits of Mexican pottery 
at each place) given by two 
members of the League, there 
were present the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools and 
the Principal of the Evening 
Schools. I was given an op- 
portunity to speak at the close 
of the luncheon, and after- 
wards the school officials ex- 
pressed great interest and will- 
ingness to cooperate. 

In San Antonio, the League 
meets at the Y.W.C.A. Week- 
ly practice classes in lip-reading 
are conducted by its members. 
In the brief period of its 
existence it has indirectly done 
work that will be far-reaching 
in its effect. 


I wish that I could tell you 
about all of the lovely places 
that I have seen, and the hos- 
pitality extended to me wher- 
ever I went. I went to some 
cities as an utter stranger and 











yet because of the friendliness 
everywhere I never felt a stran- 
ger. I do know that there 
is so much to see that my lack 
of hearing did not bother me 
at all. Right here, my friends, 
to you who are timid about 
traveling alone, I want to say 
that I see no reason why hard 
of hearing people should feel 
any fear about going anywhere 


alone. In my own case I find 
people kind, courteous, ever 
ready to give information. 


“Smile first” and it paves the 
way for answers to our ques- 
tions. Perhaps users of hear- 
ing instruments have had this 
experience. It was too dark 
in the Pullman to read the 
conductor’s lips when he asked 
a question about the tickets. 
I murmured something thinking 
he was just going through a 
matter of form and_ handed 
over my ticket. He repeated 
his question and looked a lit- 
tle impatient. I said “Just a 
minute, please,” switched on 
my faithful instrument, and 
said, “All right, I’m _ ready.” 
He apparently forgot his ques- 
tion in his interest in the in- 





strument, asked me to show 


him how it worked and con- 
fided that he knew a number 
of hard of hearing people who 
ought to have those “wonder- 
ful things.” 

Those of you who read the 
Vota Review regularly know 
Laura Davies Holt of Hous- 
ton. I had the honor of stay- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Holt 
during my stay in Houston. 
Mrs. Holt is president of the 


HOUSTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


She succeeded in making ap- 
pointments for me with the 
Director of Hygiene, the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, offi- 
cers of the Parent-Teachers 
Association, and prominent 
otologists. To all of these offi- 
cials I talked about the hard 
of hearing child. It is almost 
certain that next fall, work 
for these children will be 
started in Houston. Of course 
I saw the members of the 
Houston League. I had this 
pleasure at a lovely party: at 
the home of one of the mem- 
bers. Do you remember the 
article in the Vorta Review 
about Miss Amelia Lane, the 
crepe paper artist? Well, Miss 
Lane and her sister had charge 
of the decorations for the 
party and the room looked like 
fairyland. 

I reached the 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
just in time for “HEAR- 
ING WEEK.” The = slogan 
for this week, inaugurated by 
the League, was “Lend Me 
Your Ears,” and resulted in 
unusual publicity for the hard 
of hearing. “Hearing Week” 
was opened by an_ informal 
reception in the League rooms. 
All during the week, there 
were daily programs demon- 
strating lip-reading. Hearing 
devices of all descriptions were 
on display and were demon- 
strated. In the evening lec- 
tures were given by otologists 
and school officials. Among 
the speakers were Mr. Julian 
Scott, president of the League, 7 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Dr. © 
A. G. Pohlman, Miss 
Ernst, Assistant Superintendent 
of St. Louis Public Schools, 
and your field secretary. 

It was in St. Louis that I 





had my first experience in 4 
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broadcasting. In the ten min- 
utes’ allotted: to me, I outlined 
briefly the work of the St. 
Louis League and the work 
of the Federation. A_ special 
plea was made, asking their 
cooperation in guarding the 
hearing of children. 

If you have ever been in 
Kentucky in May, you will 
recall the beauty of the Blue 
Grass, the fruit trees blossom- 
ing on the slopes, the lilac 
hedges and the pink and the 
white dogwood. I am glad 
that my work sent me there 
in May. 1 went to be present 
at the christening of the 


LOUISVILLE LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


I count it a privilege that 
I had a part in bringing this 
organization into existence. It 
has the cooperation of leading 
otologists (in fact, Dr. Gay- 
lord Hall's interest in the 
hard of hearing was the rea- 
son for my being in Louis- 
ville) and of teachers of lip- 
reading, Mrs. Josephine Fields, 
Miss Anna Frisbee and Miss 
Julia Beard. This League is 
the first organization of its 


kind in the whole state of 
Kentucky. 

When I left Louisville, I 
spent the week-end with a 


friend (an active worker for 
the Federation) in Frankfort, 
and we drove all through the 
Blue Grass, everywhere meet- 
ing hard of hearing persons 
and spreading the work of the 
Federation. 

I found an enthusiastic group 
at the - 


DAYTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


The members were elated 
over the record of their speech- 
readers in 
and are hoping to win the 
President’s Trophy! After an 
informal talk before the mem- 
bers of the League, a delight- 
ful reception was held and I 
had the opportunity of meet- 
ing: the members and hearing 
their aims for the future. 

I reached the 


CINCINNATI LEAGUE 


just in time for the supper 
at the rooms. These suppers 
are delightfully informal and 


one could not but feel the 
fine spirit that permeated the 
atmosphere. The room is 
equipped with earphones. I 
had just a few minutes to talk 
to the members before my 
train left for Washington, but 
I tried to give them a glimpse 
of our work in the field. 


TO THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK 
Off again! After a few 
days in the office, I went to 
the National Conference of 
Social Work in Cleveland, from 
May 26 to June 2. There I 
had a brief paper on _ the 
“Educational and Medical Prob- 
lems of the Hard of Hearing 
Child in the Public Schools.” 
It was the first time the 
Federation had ever been rep- 
resented on the N.C.S.W. pro- 


gram. New contacts have 
been made, and many social 
workers from all over the 


United States have become in- 
formed about our work, chiefly 
through the Federation Booth, 
which was put up at the Con- 
ference headquarters under the 
supervision of Mrs. Arthur 
Cobb, Assistant Secretary of 
the 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


membership of the 





The 








the Federation. I feel always 
that you are with me in the 
field, and the inspiration can 
not be estimated. Thank you. 
Fraternally yours, 
Berry C. WricHt, 
Field Secretary. 


THE MEMBERSHIP 
DRIVE WAS A WON- 
DERFUL SUCCESS! 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, Chair- 
man of the Membership Com- 
mittee announced at the begin- 
ning of the Drive that the 
goal would be 1,332 members, 
just twice the number of Fed- 
eration members in 1925. Was 
it reached? We went over 
the top! The present number 
of paid-up members of the 
Federation is 1,372! 


CHICAGO RECAPTURES 
THE TROPHY 

The Chicago League has 
reason to be proud of its part 
in the Membership Drive. 
With a membership of 490, 
the League secured 368 mem- 
bers for the Federation be- 
fore the close of the Drive 
on June 12. The organiza- 
tions receiving the highest per- 
centage follow: Chicago 
League 75%; Columbus League 
53%; Washington Club, 47%; 
Toledo League 46%; Minne- 
apolis League 45%. 


DO YOU KNOW? 
1. When the Federation was 


Cleveland Association has al-| formed? 


most doubled within the past 
year. The various 





inter-city contests | 


ments are functioning smooth- 
lly and the party given by the 
| Men’s Club during my = stay, 
| shows that the men know their 
{duties as hosts and entertain- 
ers. An unusually strong ra- 
idio’ is installed in “Hall 
| House,” the home of the Asso- 
| ciation. One Sunday morning 
|three of us heard a wonderful 
sermon and stood up and sang 
“America” with the rest of 


the far-away congregation. 
Everywhere, in my _ field 
trips, I find interest in our 


work for the hard of hearing 
child. Everywhere deafened 
adults are resolving that hard 
of hearing children shall have 
;a chance. You, who are in- 
terested in this work, who are 
helping it by your enthusiasm, 
,your personal service work 
| and your money, have a vital 
part in spreading the work of 








2. How its work is being 


depart-! carried on? 


3. The number of local or- 
ganizations for the hard of 
hearing in the United States? 

4. Where these organizations 
are located? 

5. How to tell a quack? 

6. How to take care of your 
hearing ? 

7. How to form an organ- 
ization for the hard of hear- 
ing? 

8. The estimated number of 
hard of hearing children in 
the public schools? 

9. The names of cities 
where work is being done for 
these handicapped children? 

10. Where the first deafness 
prevention clinic in connection 
with the public schools was 
established and by whom? 


(The above questions will 
be answered from headquar- 
ters. ) 
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THE ANCIENT MARINER RETURNS! 
The wedding guest he beat his _ breast, 
The bells began to toll; 
But still the stud refused to go 
Into the buttonhole! 
—Illinois Siren. 


HINTS ON WEIGHT REDUCTION 

Hiram was not feeling well, says the 
Brooklyn Standard Union, so he went to the 
doctor. 

“Buy a car,” said the doctor, “and get out 
more. You ought to take off a lot of flesh.” 

Speaking of the results obtained by this 
prescription, Hiram said: “I got a car and 
got out more. I got out six times in one 
block and took off flesh in four different 


places. Once I got out through the wind- 
shield; that seemed to take off the most 
flesh.” 


VOLTS’ LITTLE LESSONS IN 
ENGLISH 
“In this sentence,” said the 
“*Take- the cow out of this lot.’ 
mood ?” 
Bright pupil—“The cow.” 
—Denver Clarion. 


teacher : 
What 





ASK DAD, HE KNOWS! 

“Who was this Joan of Arc that saved 
France?” his wife asked. 

“You've got them characters mixed up,” 
responded Mr. Nositall. “It was Noah of 
Ark. Jonah is the man that swallowed the 
whale.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


SURPRISE PARTIES 
Of all sad _ surprises, 
There’s nothing to compare; 
With treading in the darkness 
On a step that isn’t there! 
—Bison. 





OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 
The inspector was paying his monthly visit 
to the class, says the Sunday Companion. 
He examined the children in reading and 
general knowledge, as was his custom, and 
was pleased with the answers he received. 
After the last question had been asked and 
answered satisfactorily, he rose to his feet. 
and, looking slowly around on the upturned 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 








La’ 


a 


faces, remarked genially: “I wish I were 
a little boy at school again.” 

He allowed a few moments for this to 
sink in, and then added: “Do you know 
why I ‘wish that?” 

For a moment or two there was silence, 
and then a childish voice from the back of 
the room was heard to say: “’Cos you've 
forgot all you ever knowed.” 


LOOKING FOR AN ANTELOPE 
“Did you see my black-faced antelope?” 
inquired the menagerist. 
“With whom did your black-faced aunt 
slope?” countered the Fundamentalist. 
—Brown Jug. 














RANK PARTIALITY 

The American Legion Weekly has this 
story which is also another exhibit in the 
list of things we cannot hear: A woman 
philanthropist who had been giving a vocal 
concert in the prison noticed one especially 
depressed looking convict. 

“My poor man,” she said, “what were you 
sentenced for?” 

“For disturbing the peace,” 


reply. 


was the gloomy 





BENEFITED ANYWAY 

A lady who had givefi a dinner party met 
her doctor on the street the following day. 

“I’m so sorry you could not come to the 
party,” she said. “It would have done you 
good to be there.” 

“It has already done me good,” he assured 
her. “I have just prescribed for three of 
the guests.” 


CHURCH NOTES 
“Did you behave in church?” asked an 
interested relative when Billy returned from 
the service. 
“I'll say so!” replied Billy. “I heard the 
lady behind us say she never saw a child 
behave so.’ 


VOLTS SEARCHES THE WORLD FOR 
ITEMS! 

Here is one from Karikaturen, Oslo. 
“Can you remember when you proposed to 
me? I was so o~ (2 that I couldn't 
speak a word for an im 4) 

“Yes, it was the happiest hour of my life.” 
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